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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—@——— 


\ “R. ASQUITH’S proposed alterations in the Home Rule 
4 Bill in order to avoid civil war have eclipsed all other 
questions during the week. We have dealt with them at length 
elsewhere. Here we must record the progress of the debate. 
On Monday Mr. Asquith, in moving the second reading of 
the Home Rule Bill, set forth his plan for dealing with the 
Ulster problem. If Home Rule as embodied in the Bill 
were carried out, it was impossible to deny that there 
would be civil strife in Ulster. On the other hand, if at 
this stage Home Rule were to be shipwrecked, there was 
an equally formidable outlook for the rest of Ireland. This 
situation necessitated a compromise—the acceptance of a 
Home Rule Legislature and Executive in Dublin on the 
part of the Unionists, and on the part of the Liberals some 
form of special treatment for the Ulster minority. In 
other words, Mr. Asquith reached the point that those 
parts of Ireland which wanted to be under a Dublin 
Parliament and Executive must be under it, and those 
parts which were determined not to be under it must be 
allowed to stand outside. 


’ 


After some polite allusions to the “conversations,” after 
shedding a tear—no doubt to please Sir Edward Grey—over 
the practical impossibility of devising a system of “Home 
Rule within Home Rule,” and after rejecting also Sir Horace 
Plunkett's plan, Mr. Asquith came to his via media :— 


“Any county in the province of Ulster is to be excluded for a 
certain period if upon a poll being taken of the Parliamentary 
ele ctors of the county before the Bill comes into operation a bare 
majority votes in favour of exclusion. The poll would be taken in 
a county if arequisition were presented signed by, say, one-tenth 
of the electors, and presented within three months of the date of 
the passing of the bill. ‘The poll will be taken by the county as 
a whole without regard to its Parliamentary divisions. The 
persons to vote will be those entitled to vote at Parliamentary 
elections. The questions to be put will be these—the phraseology 
night be varied, but in substance they would be: ‘Are you in 
favour of the exclusion of the county from the Government of 
Treland Act, 1914, for a period of years, or are you against such 
exclusion ??” 4 


The period, Mr. Asquith added, was to be six years from the 
first meeting of the Irish Legislature in Dublin—that is, about 
seven and a half or eight years from the present moment. 
After that period the excluded counties would pass automati- 


) ° ° 
a. under the Dublin Parliament, “unless the Imperial 
arliament olhcrwise determines.” 


: The excluded counties, Mr. Asquith went on to say, would 
Ontinue their representation here exactly as now in 


undiminished numbers, and the Irish Executive would have no 
right of entry into the excluded area :— 

“When these counties have been excluded there must be 

adjustments, administrative and financial, in the application of 
the Bill to the rest of Ireland. It is not on those points that the 
chance of a peaceful settlement really depends, If the broad 
principle is agreed on, then I think it is much better that we 
should not commit ourselves to a cut-and-dried method at this 
moment,” 
Mr. Asquith ended his speech by declaring that his proposals 
were put forward as the price of peace. No one either in 
Ireland or here was in love with Exclusion for its own sake. 
He did not therefore expect that the proposals would be 
received with enthusiasm in any quarter, but he did ask for 
deliberate and dispassionate consideration. 


In his peroration Mr. Asquith summed up his proposals as 
follows :— 

“To the Home Ruler, Irish or British, they may involve, at any 
rate, the postponement of a symmetrical system of self-govern- 
ment, and to the Unionist, Irish and British, they will necessitate 
an unwelcome acceptance of an Irish Government in Dublin. But, 
on the other hand, they hold out to the Home Ruler a prospect of 
an undivided Ireland, brought in time to its full measure of 
development not by coercion but by consent; and to the man 
of Ulster they offer, in the first instance, a free choice, and after- 
wards the certainty that their status cannot be changed without 
the assent, expressed or implied, of the Purliament of the United 
Kingdom. I speak after long and anxious consideration. There 
is no arrangement for an agreed settlement in which the balance 
of give and take is likely to be more full and adequate. This is a 
test case. The best traditions of our fathers, no less than the 
undisclosed and fateful issues of the present, are speaking to us 
to-day in imperious accents and asking us to pursue if we can the 
way of unity and peace,” 


Mr. Bonar Law began by declaring that he could not see 
how Ulster could possibly accept an automatic Inclusion after 
six years. What the Prime Minister was proposing to the 
Ulstermen was that they should destroy their organization, 
leave their fortress, come into the open, and then “ when you 
are weak you will be compelled to do that which to-day when you 
are strong you cannot be compelled to do.” It was a question 
of satisfying Ulster. But was not the Primo Minister making 
the mistake of making his concessions unwillingly, grudgingly, 
and too late? We note with great satisfaction that Mr. 
Bonar Law ended his speech with the whole-hearted adoption 
of the principle of the Referendum—the principle for which 
we have struggled for the last fifteen years. Why could not 
the Government get rid of their difficulties by submitting 
the question to the decision of the people of this country? 
If they were not willing to have a General Election, let 
them have a Referendum. 


The Prime Minister, continued Mr. Bonar Law, had 
shown how easy it was to take a Referendum in Ulster. 
Why would not what was good for Ulster be good for 
the United Kingdom? The Bill affected the whole of the 
United Kingdom almost as much as it affected Ulster, and 
if it was right to have the decision of the people of 
Ulster, how could it be wrong to have the decision of the people 
of the United Kingdom? ‘The House of Lords, he declared, 
would be sure to agree to such a scheme. Mr. Bonar Law 
ended by saying: “If you can satisfy Ulster, well and good. 
If you cannot, then the issue is plain, You have no right to 
carry these proposals unless you have the people of this 
country behind you.” We need not add how delighted we are 
to find the Unionist leader, speaking in his official position, 
thus proclaiming his faith in the Referendum, and making it 
part of the accepted policy of the party. The Referendum has 
triumphed. It has been accepted by both parties in the State. 





It has come to stay. 
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After Mr. Redmond had made a speech of “sombre 
acquiescence,” and Mr. O’Brien had spoken on “this hateful 
proposal,” Sir Edward Carson rose to make what was in every 
sense the most statesmanlike and the most profound speech 
im the debate. We have dealt with its effect elsewhere, but 
must record here the words in which he dealt with Mr. 
Asquith’s specific proposal :— 

“For my own part, if you take your time-limit away I would 
feel it my duty to go over to Ulster and to call a Convention. 
Much, as I think, is impracticable in the system you propose for 
segregating the various counties, which I think I could easily 
show, though I do not think it is relevant to the argument I now 
have in hand. But with this time-limit, and Ulster ready, as I 
believe it, for any exigency at the present moment, I shall not go 
to Ulster. Take away the time-limit and instead put the limit of 
Parliament as elected by the people whenever they may deter- 
mine, having regard to the feelings of Ulster itself, and then I 
shall go to Ulster. I make that offer to the right hon. gentleman.” 





No words of ours are needed to emphasize the statesman- 
ship, the good sense, and the essential moderation of this 
offer. Sir Edward Carson might most reasonably have 
imsisted that, if a Referendum excluded a county, only a 
Referendum could include it. Again, he might have insisted 
that the area to which a Referendum should be applied must 
not be a county area, but that area of homogeneous Ulster 
made up of what we have called the six Plantation counties, 
So anxious, however, was Sir Edward Carson to meet Mr. 
Asquith half-way, and not to wreck the possibility of com- 
promise and invoke civil war by asking too much, that he 
expressed his willingness to take the tremendous responsibility 
of putting Mr. Asquith’s offer at once to the Ulster Council— 
if only the preposterous time-limit were withdrawn. 

With the rest of the debate we must deal very shortly. Mr. 
Healy declared that he preferred no Bill at all to that pro- 
posed by the Government, since he believed it to spell Finis 
Hiberniae. Mr. Healy’s objection was to any form of Exclu- 
sion. As for the “very slight concession” for which Sir Edward 
Carson asked, “ would any sane man amongst them let loose 
the fires of civil war all for the foible of the hon. Member for 
Waterford? Why could he not give that up as he had given 
up everything else?” The last speaker in the debate was 
Mr. Arnold Ward, who rose, as an ordinary back-bench 
Unionist, to say that he believed the proposals made by the 
Prime Minister represented a great advance and a great con- 
eession. No doubt the ecribes of both parties in the Press 
who had been for months past the greatest obstacle to a, 
peaceful settlement—unhappily, a perfectly just criticism— 
would impute sinister motives to both sides, but he appealed 
to back-bench members of both parties to help to avert a great 
ealamity. There was one point in the proposals which many 
of them could welcome with positive enthusiasm—that which 
provided for a poll of the electors. He believed that even six 
years might prove acceptable to Unionist Members if what 
was provided at the end of the six years was not automatic 
Inclusion, but a further consultation with Ulster. 


In the Commons on Tuesday Sir J. Randles moved a reso- 
lution asking the House to regret Mr. Lloyd George’s repeated 
imaccuracies and his gross and unfounded personal attacks 
upon individuals. Mr. Lloyd George’s defence was twofold. He 
repudiated the charge of personal attacks on landlords, because 
he had not mentioned the name of the Duke of Sutherland or 
Sir John Stirling-Maxwell. He only gave illustrations in 
order to establish his case, but he “carefully avoided drag- 
ging in names.” His other line of defence was that, even if 
his details and figures needed revision, the evils which they 
were designed to expose existed and were admitted by his 
opponents. But in the main he reaffirmed all his statements, 
contending that his facts and figures were more accurate than 
those of his critics, and that they fully established his principle 
that land had one valuation when you sold it to the public and 
another when you contributed to public funds. For the rest, 
the speech was made up of adroit tu quoques, a good debating 
point being scored by the quotation of Mr. Chamberlain's 
denunciation of the Highland clearances and the abuse heaped 
on bim (Mr. Chamberlain) by the Conservative Press and 
Conservative politicians, 


Mr. F. E. Smith, who followed, gave some choice specimens 
of Mr. Lloyd George's reckless invective and unabashed 
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ignorance. As Mr. Smith put it, he had heard 

had slandered, knowing mk et td he had sabe on ~ 
who had slandered, knowing little; but never before i 
he known a man occupying a high and responsible aie 
who would slander everybody, knowing nothing, 0 ~ 
division the motion was rejected by 304 to 240 votes : s 
majority of 64, Mr. Lloyd George being enthusiag; ~ 


. tic 
cheered in the lobby. No front-bench Liberal took a 
the debate, but the rank-and-file of the party made , 


abundantly clear that they approve, and even admire th 
controversial methods of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, . 


Lord Lansdowne, in the House of Lords on Monday, moveg 
the appointment of the Select Committee to inquire into the 
charges against Lord Murray, and explained the delay that 
had taken place in selecting the members. While creditin 
Lord Crewe with “an attitude of dignified and imperturbabl, 
neutrality,” Lord Lansdowne severely rebuked Mr, Tiling. 
worth, Lord Murray’s successor, for charging him (Lord 
Lansdowne) and those who supported him with hypocrisy 
and unctuous piety, in other words, with masking an unsery. 
pulous and relentless persecution of a political opponent 
under the profession of a search for purity. With regard 
to Lord Loreburn, it was right to say that his acceptance 
was subject to the understanding that the charges against 
Lord Murray were specific and duly formulated; that the 
inquiry should be limited to these charges and matters strictly 
relevant thereto; that the methods of the Committee should 
be as judicial as possible ; and that its investigations should be 
carried on in a wholly judicial spirit. They regretted that it 
should be necessary to institute this inquiry, but they desired 
to lift it out of the rut of party politics as much as poasible, 
and the composition of the Committee was the best answer to 
the charge of partisanship and persecution. Lord Crewe, for 
the Government, said they still regarded the inquiry as un. 
necessary, but if the Committee was to be appointed they were 
agreed that it ought to be constituted as strongly and juiici- 
ally as might be. He could not, however, endorse Lord 
Lansdowne’s severe criticism of Mr. Lllingworth’s speech. 





In foreign affairs there is little of importance to record, 
Though in Mexico the torrent of blood still flows and the tale 
of inglorious and cruel battles is further augmented, there has 
been no sign of either side obtaining a marked advantage. 
On the Continent the chief event has been the astonishing 
newspaper campaign in Germany directed against Russia. 
One would imagine from these polemics that Russia had 
suddenly been caught out in some nefarious plot against the 
welfare and independence of the German Empire, and that it 
was necessary to take prompt action to meet her acts of 
aggression. In reality, of course, Russia has done nothing, 
unless it be the raising of a loan in France, of which a portion, 
no doubt, will be spent upon improving the railway system on 
Russia’s western frontier, a system now so defective that it 
places that Empire at a great disadvantage in case of war with 
Germany. Considering, however, Germany’s own record in 
building strategic railways to protect herself, as she would 
say, against France, this cun hardly be called a hostile act. 


Though it is easy to dispose dialectically of those who have 
raised the recent war scare in Germany, we are bound to 
say that the movement is one calculated to cause grave 
anxiety among close observers of the European situation. 
It shows, in the first place, how much unrest there is in the 
ruling caste in Germany, and how ready that caste is when 
in doubt or difficulty to fly to the thought of war as the best 
instrument of policy. The mind of the German militarist 
and bureaucrat is always liable to become possessed by the idea 
that the time has come for “a preventive war.” Fortanately, 
however, neither the Russians nor the French show any 
signs of being unduly perturbed by these outbreaks in 
the German Press, and avoid all provocative retorts. The 
present situation will, we trust, be studied and properly 
understood by those who in this country have been inclined 
to wonder whether we have not committed ourselves too 
deeply by maintaining the Triple Entente. We are con 
vinced that if there were to be any weakening in the bond of 
mutual insurance which nows binds the Powers of the Triple 
Entente, and any one of them were to withdraw, the peace 
of Europe would not be worth twenty-four hours’ purchase, 
Happily there is no prospect of such weakening of 
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these ties. As long as the three Powers hold together peace 
jgassured. If they were to fall apart, Germany in her present 
mood might be tempted to hold that the signal “ Now or 
never” had been hoisted, and to attack the apparently 
isolated Power, whether France or Russia or Britain. 





Prince and Princess William of Wied arrived at Durazzo 
last Saturday afternoon, and were welcomed by the local 
authorities and representatives of the Powers. The Albanians 
resent showed great enthusiasm for the new ruler, who has 
made a very favourable impression duriug his visits to the 
various European Courts, and Essad Pasha, in a speech of 
welcome, predicted that he would be a second Skanderbeg. 
“The Albanians trusted that he would make Albania great 
and that he would be their father.” Meanwhile the Epirotes 
in the south are obstinately resisting their inclusion in 
Albania, in spite of the efforts of M. Venezelos, and collisions 
between them and Greek regulars have taken place. 


Under the heading “ Ulster and Diplomacy,” Lord Cromer 
utters a word of much-needed warning in Wednesday’s Times. 
It is greatly to be hoped, he premises, that the Prime 
Minister’s proposals, though obviously unacceptable to 
Unionists in their present form, may eventually lead to a 
settlement which, however defective, will at all events avert 
the calamity of civil war. But the main object of his letter 
is not to indicate how this end may be attained; it is to 
impress on responsible politicians on both sides the 
danger of overlooking the possible connexion between 
events on the Continent and the Ulster difficulty. Undue 
importance should not be attached to the war scare 
articles in the German Press, but it is none the less 
true that they “indicate a European atmosphere sufficiently 
electric to render it highly undesirable that anything should 
occur which, in case of need, would prevent our Government 
from speaking in the councils of Europe in the name of a 
united people.” The warning is all the more weighty since 
Lord Cromer, apart from his wide and intimate knowledge of 
European diplomacy, has never been an alarmist. The old 
maxim Divide et impera has an obvious modern corollary: 
Intestine dissensions provoke aggression. 





On Wednesday the Times announced that from Monday next 
its price will be lowered from 2d. told. In view of the fact 
that the public has come to the conclusion that the proper 
price for a big newspaper is 1d. and for a small one 4d., the 
decision is, we believe, a wise one, and we most sincerely trust 
that our great contemporary will, under the new conditions, 
have a future as prosperous, as dignified, and as worthy 
of the respect of the nation as its past. It will, we hope, be 
found possible, and we see no reason to the contrary, to 
maintain to the full the six qualities for which the paper has 
been famous. These are (1) the supply of foreign news of the 
first authority; (2) reports of Parliament, full, judicious, 
unsensational, and comprehensive; (3) the adequate and 
serious reporting of cases before the Courts of Law; (4) City 
and Stock Exchange information free from the slightest 
suspicion of contamination from interested sources; (5) 
wise and moderate rather than partisan views on the 
polities of the hour; (6) a high standard of literature 
and scholarship in all departments of the paper. In 
this context we may note the announcement that the 
Literary Supplement, which has deservedly won such golden 
opinions from all who care for literature, is to be maintained 
a3 @ separate penny paper, though literature will be repre- 
sented in the ordinary pages of the Times. 





The very great interest which the announcement has caused 
throughout the country is a proof that the 7imes is regarded 
48 a national institution—an institution as to which the public 
have a right to express an opinion, and not merely a private 
commercial venture. They realize that it is quite right for 
the Times to move with the times, but they would regard as 
a national calamity anything which lowered its standards. 
For ourselves, let us say once more that we wish the Times 
prosperity and long life, and we see no reason why under wise 
management the penny basis should not prove a sound one. 
No doubt a large measure of patience will be required for 
arriving at the full benefits that should flow from the change, 
but patience is required in every human effort. “Tear’ em” 
13 a good dog, but “ Hold-Fast” is a better. 





The Rokeby Velazquez, purchased in 1906 from Messrs. 
Agnew by the National Art-Collections Fund for £45,000, 
and presented to the National Gallery, was seriously muti- 
lated by Miss Mary Richardson, a well-known militant 
woman suffragist, on Tuesday morning. Before being seized 
by the attendants and handed over to the police she had 
slashed the picture with a chopper in seven places, six being 
clean cuts, and the seventh and most serious injury a ragged 
bruise. At the Police Court proceedings at Bow Street on 
the same afternoon Mr. Hawes Turner, the Keeper and 
Secretary of the National Gallery, said that the depreciation 
in the market value of the picture might be roughly estimated 
at from £10,000 to £15,000. Miss Richardson, who was com- 
mitted for trial, bail being refused, stated that this was the 
tenth time she had been brought before a Magistrate in one year, 
and declared that such proceedings were a farce. Mr. 
McKenna could not make her serve her sentences, but could 
only again repeat the farce of releasing her or else killing her, 
and either way hers was the victory. She also issued a 
statement through the Women’s Social and Political Union 
to the effect that she had “tried to destroy the picture 
of the most beautiful woman in mythological history as a 
protest against the Government for destroying Mrs. Pankhurst, 
who is the most beautiful character in modern history.” Miss 
Richardson was sentenced to six months’ imprisonment. 





Lord Haldane delivered the annual Creighton Lecture, 
founded to commemorate the late Bishop of London, at 
University College yesterday week. Sir Edward Grey, who 
presided, acknowledged the debt he personally owed to 
Dr. Creighton’s friendship and encouragement, and spoke 
humorously on the relation of diplomacy to history. The 
difficulty of the diplomatist, he observed, was not to tell the 
truth, but to get it believed when he had told it. Lord 
Haldane, who chose for his subject “The Meaning of 
Truth in History,” found an analogy for the historian 
in the artist. The historian must resemble the por- 
trait-painter rather than the photographer; like the 
artist, he was concerned with what was ideal; like 
him, again, he might omit many details, though he had not 
the freedom of the artist, and he had to present events and 
their meaning over a period that was often long, whereas the 
artist depicted as characteristic what might only be a 
momentary expression in his subject. Finally, Lord Haldane 
adopted a middle view as regards the conflicting claims of the 
scientific and artistic schools. History was a science to the 
extent that scientific methods were requisite for accuracy and 
proportion in the details used, but the presentation must always 
be largely that of an artist in whose mind it was endowed with 
life and form. Very different was Napoleon's definition of 
history—“ a lie that has been agreed on.” 





Canon Hannay lectured on Friday week at the Royal Insti- 
tution on “The Stage Irishman.” It is a hard thing for a 
lecturer with a reputation as a humorous writer to live up to it, 
but Canon Hannay succeeded. Yet his address was nota mere 
string of good sayings. It contained much sane and pointed 
criticism. The stage Irishman, who made his first entry in 
The Rivals, migrated from the drama to the novel, where he 
flourished exceedingly in the tales of Lover and the early 
stories of Lever. But, as Canon Hannay stoutly maintained. 
he was not a figment, but only a slightly exaggerated portrait 
of the smaller country gentleman of the eighteenth century, 
His living counterpart can be found in the annals of the 
Connaught Circuit. In real life he was killed by the famine. 
On the stage he lingered on in the Donnybrook type portrayed 
by Dion Boucicault, until Mr. Bernard Shaw gave him his 
coup de grace in John Bull's Other Island, and created a new 
type, sombre and glum, who, as Canon Hannay maintains, 
threatens to diverge as far from the truth as the old. The 
new Irish literary movement has made a cult of melancholy, 
but the reaction has already begun, and among the hierophants 
of mirth none has been more successful than Canon Hannay. 


We record with great satisfaction that on Monday night 
the Plumage Bill was read a second time in the Commons by 
a majority of 282 (297—15). 





Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 4 per cent. Jan, 29th, 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 74}3—Friday week 75. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE EXCLUSION PROBLEM. 


[ writing last week we purposely made no mention of 
the rumour that Mr. Asquith’s scheme for Exclusion 
was to be for a limited period, followed by automatic 
Inclusion. The notion seemed to us so unfair, so ill calcu- 
lated to produce that solution which we were convinced 
Mr. Asquith desired, so preposterous, in short, that we felt 
that it would be something in the nature of an insult to 
the Premier to discuss it. Such a device could, in our 
view, hardly be inserted in his proposals except with a 
desire to court a rejection which might later be denounced 
as utterly unreasonable, and thus construed as the true 
cause of civil war. Unfortunately, what we deemed 
incredible has happened. Mr. Asquith, in order to meet 
the views, we can only assume, of the extremer section 
of the Irish Nationalists, but we still feel sure without 
the sanction of his better judgment, actually proposes 
that Exclusion by a poll of the voters shall only be 
for six years from the meeting of the Irish Parliament, 
and that after the lapse of that time the counties which 
had solemnly and by a popular vote signified their deter- 
mination not to be included shall be forced by the 
automatic operation of the Act, no matter what may then 
be the state of public opinion in that area, under the 
Dublin Parliament! Here, in fact, is a proposal for 
automatic civil war six years hence. If the objection of 
the Protestant counties had been to going under a Dublin 
Parliament prematurely, or in the existing state of feeling, 
there might have been some sense in this arrangement. 
If, again, there had been any indications that the people 
who objected to being driven out of the Union were “an 
old gang,” who were gradually dying out, and who in six 
years would be sure to show a largely depleted force, there 
might have been a case for postponed Inclusion. If, in fine, 
there were signs of a gradual growth of Nationalist feeling 
in Ulster which only wanted a few years to mature, there 
might have been an excuse for Mr. Asquith’s scheme. 
Again, if Mr. Asquith’s object in accepting the 
principle that those counties in Ireland in which the 
majority of the people wish to be under a Dublin 
Parliament should go under such a Parliament, and 
those counties in Ireland which loathe the notion and 
passionately desire to remain under the Westminster 
Parliament should be allowed to have their way, had not 
been the avoidance of civil war, but merely administrative 
convenience, and the obtaining of Home Rule for the 
whole of Ireland gradually, some defence might have been 
set up for his action. He, however, divested himself of 
all such excuses by admitting that the sole object for 
which he took a step which he otherwise disliked, and 
which, he said in effect, was disliked by everyone, was 
the avoidance of civil war. But that once admitted, the 
case for automatic Inclusion after a short period of respite 
became utterly indefensible. To put it with perfect frank- 
ness, What Mr. Asquith told the House of Commons was 
this: “Inclusion now would be a terrible evil because 
it would produce civil war. Automatic Inclusion in six 
years’ time, though we have no reason to think that it 
would at that date have any different result, is a proceeding 
which we can contemplate with perfect equanimity.” The 
only way to reconcile such a proposal with anything 
approaching sense is the Micawberish thought that “ some- 
thing, though we don’t quite know what, may have turned 
up in those six years to make it all different, and, anyway, 
the present Cabinet will be well out of it by that time.” 
Mr. Asquith’s proposal, as it left him, is a piece of the 
most undiluted and reckless political opportunism imagin- 
able. The only possible explanation for it is to suppose 
that he was very hard pressed by the Nationalists, 
and also very strongly determined to produce a settlement, 
and thought that the best way was to put in a time- 
limit and then trust to the common-sense of the nation 
insisting on its being cut out. It is not our business, 
however, to dive into Mr. Asquith’s motives. All we can 
say is that he has proposed not merely a scheme which 
it was clear the people of North-East Ulster would not 
accept, but one which was wholly indefensible per se. He 
was asked for bread, and in reply offered a bomb in the 
shape of a loaf with a time-fuse set for six years hence ! 





St re, 

Happily Mr. Asquith had to deal with a statesman apg 
a leader of men of a rare temper of mind—a man of pene. 
trating intellectual force, and, best of all, of go 
common-sense. Sir Edward Carson might have beaa 
excused if he had shown disgust and indignation at the 
offer of the Prime Minister, and had denounced his 
apparent attempt to play with the feelings of Ulster. 
Instead, however, of beimg put off by Mr. Asquith’s 
weakness and opportunism, he showed to the nation his 
wide-mindedness and his capacity for instantly realizj 
the essentials of a situation—the highest gift which cap 
belong to a political leader. With perfect clearness jy 
word and thought, he told Mr. Asquith that he could not 
ask the people of Ulster whether they would accept an 
offer so unreasonable. If, however, Mr. Asquith would 
make it reasonable by withdrawing the time-limit ang 
making Exclusion, once decided on by Referendum, last 
“until Parliament should order otherwise,” he would at 
once go over to Ulster and lay the matter before the Ulster 
Council. Sir Edward Carson, indeed, put his offer s 
plainly, so shortly, and so vigorously that the public hag 
hardly yet realized how tremendously far the Ulster leader 
has gone in the direction of peace, and how very far- 
reaching are the concessions which he has made. 

No one could have accused him of being unreasonable 
if he had couched his offer in a way which would 
have been much more difficult for Mr. Asquith to 
accept. He might, for example, have said that if Exclusion 
was to be by a popular vote, Inclusion must also be bya 
popular vote.—If the Referendum was the proper way of 
deciding whether certain counties should remain under the 
Parliament at Westminster, the Referendum must be the 
proper method of deciding whether they should cease to be 
under that Parliament and should transfer their allegiance 
to Dublin —There may be good abstract arguments for 
not consulting the people, for not ascertaining what their 
views are, but to ascertain the actual wishes of the 
majority, and then to tell them that six years hence 
their duly expressed decision shall be negatived without 
a fresh consultation, is a piece of political topsy-turvydom 
which is utterly impossible. Again, Sir Edward Carson 
might very well have declared that, though he accepted the 
principle of the Referendum, the unit in which the vote 
ought to be taken must not be single counties, but that well- 
defined homogeneous area which we have always described 
as the six Plantation counties, but which historically, no 
doubt, would be more accurately described as the six 
Protestant counties—the six counties which, from the 
geographical, political, and religious point of view, forma 
distinct and definite community. That Sir Edward Carson 
did not insist that there should be a Referendum before 
Tnclusion, or that the six counties should be the Refer- 
endum area, offers extraordinarily strong proof of how 
willing he was to meet Mr. Asquith half-way, and how 
determined to keep his eye upon the object—the avvid- 
ance ‘of civil war—even though it might cost Ulster 
concessions which it would be very bitter for her to 
make. 

Let no one say that we are exaggerating, because Sir 
Edward Carson did not offer to close with the Prime 
Minister then and there, if the time-limit were aban- 
doned, but merely offered to put the Governments 
proposals before the Ulster Council, which might, of 
course, reject them even with the time-limit gone. People 
who argue in this way do not realize how great is the 
hold of Sir Edward Carson on the Covenanters. No doubt it 
is true that he is not a despot, and that the ultimate decision 
is not with him. Still, the fact that he is willing to summon 
the Council is proof that he does not mean to prejudice the 
decisions of that Council if it meets or to advise rejection. 
He is no political intriguer ; he is not the sort of man who 
would call a Council in order to free himself from the responsi- 
bility of rejection or acceptanccand to put the onus upon 
the shoulders of his followers. We may feel sure that, if Sir 
Edward Carson meant to advise the Council to reject the 
Government’s proposal even when minus the time-limit, he 
would have rejected the scheme out of hand and refused to 
submit it. That he was willing to submit it is proof 
that he will not advise rejection if the Council meets, 
and that it will have the weight, not only of his 
acquiescence, but of his support as something in all the 
circumstances better than civil war. , 

Yet another proof of Sir Edward Carson’s statesmanship 
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in the fact, noted by us already, that he 
over the question of forbidding Inclusion, 
ther direct vote in a pen 
13. He might with a very good show 
“ anclade Coed that no po. which waaled itself 
. ae ular vote could ever be included except by a 
by =F yote, for that, primd facie, is the reasonable deduc- 
pop om Mr. Asquith’s premisses. Sir Edward Carson, how- 
rw is too good a Constitutional lawyer not to remember 
ry under our political system such a provision, even 
if made, could not be binding. The Imperial pmeage es 
js supremo, and by reason of that ——- — right 
enjoyed by the population of these islands and every 
agreement made are legally, though not, of course, 
morally, subject to the provision—* unless Parliament 
shall otherwise direct.” We have only the right to our 
lives, our property, and our liberty “ until Parliament 
shall otherwise direct.” Sir Edward Carson saw at once 
that there was, therefore, no substantial gain in insisting 
that what was done by a Referendum could only be 
undone by a Referendum, because Parliament two, three, 
or four years hence might, if it liked, take away what it 
had given—might, that is, alter its mind. We must all 
run that risk, whether Nationalists or Loyalists. The 
South and West of Ireland will only be able to keep their 
Parliament at Dublin “ unless Parliament shall otherwise 
direct,” and in the same way the most that can be said from 
the purely legal standpoint in regard to Exclusion is that 
the counties shall exclude themselves till Parliament shall 
otherwise direct. 

But it may be said here, If this is so, why should Sir 
Edward Carsonand the Ulstermen make so great a fuss about 
Mr. Asquith’s period ending in automatic Inclusion? It is 
clear from Sir Edward Carson’s speech that the point of 
immediate debate between him and the Prime Minister is as 
follows. Mr. Asquith offered Exclusion by Referendum for 
six years, followed by automatic Inclusion, unless Parlia- 
went should otherwise direct. Sir Edward Carson demanded 
Exclusion by Referendum, followed by automatic Exclusion, 
unless Parliament should otherwise direct. Therefore the 
difference between them was narrowed down to whether the 
automatic action of the compromise should be on the side of 
Exclusion or Inclusion. Having reached this point, each 
side, in effect, says tothe other: “ Surely you are not going 
to fight upon so small a matter as that.” Here we enter 
the region, not of theoretical rights and wrongs in Constitu- 
tional law, but of practical politics. There is a whole world 
of difference between automatic Exclusion and automatic 
Inclusion, and, in our belief, the Ulstermen are perfectly 
right in holding that to them, as the weaker party, the 
party whose interests are likely to be forgotten and to go 
to the wall, automatic Exclusion is absolutely vital. If 
they get automatic Exclusion, it is true that Parliament 
could at any time intervene once more and turn them out 
of the Union, but every practical politician knows that it 
is exceedingly unlikely ever to do this. Not only will the 
vis inertiae be on their side, but also the trustee’s maxim, 
Quieta non movere. Whatever is settled now, we may be 
sure that no party in the State will want to touch the 
Irish question again for many years. Everyone's desire 
will be to leave the political porcupine severely alone. 
Can we wonder, then, that the Ulstermen feel that the 
security which they are offered by Mr. Asquith will be 
a mockery unless it shall last “ until Parliament shall other- 
wise direct”? Inclusion at the end of six years, unless 
Parliament orders otherwise, means, in their case, that 

they have no security, but rather a certainty of being 
forced under a Dublin Parliament, unless the Unionists 
within the six years, or say eight years, from the present 
day come into power, or rather return in sufficient strength 
to tackle the Irish question again and to re-exclude the 
Protestant counties. jut who can be sure that a 
Unionist Government will be in power in six, or even in 
eight, years? It is likely, no doubt, but likelihoods are 
not certainties. When we look back at history we get no 
assurance that the swing of the pendulum will always 
operate to produce a neat chequer-board of Ministries. 
Sut for the fact that the Unionist Party was broken up 
by the Tariff Reform movement, the Liberals might quite 
possibly have remained out of office after 1900 for ten 
or twelve years. Can we wonder, then, that the men of 
the North-Eastern counties are not going to risk their all 
Upon the chance of the Unionist Party being able to 
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take office in sufficient strength to pass an Act repealing 
automatic Inclusion ? 





TO MODERATE MEN ON BOTH SIDES. 


A VERY general belief seems to prevail in the country 
that now that Mr. Asquith has gone so far in the 
direction of Exclusion, and Sir Edward Carson has met 
him in so statesmanlike a spirit, it is impossible for the 
compromise to break down. “They must settle it now! 
It would be perfectly monstrous after what has happened 
to go back to the condition of civil war.” That is the 
comment of the plain man. Such sentiments certainly 
sound reasonable, and under ordinary conditions we should 
say that they must prevail. We wish, however, we could 
feel certain that they will prevail now. Possibly they 
will, but we venture to add—only if there is the greatest 
vigilance and determination shown on the part of moderate 
men on both sides. If they indulge in too easy a sense of 
optimism, and declare that all is bound to go right, they 
may find themselves mistaken. The extremists on both 
sides are not merely ready but anxious to wreck the com- 
promise by alike demanding their full pound of flesh. The 
only security for peace is that men of goodwill, whether 
Liberals or Unionists, should, however difficult and 
unpleasant the task, see to it that the wreckers shall not 
prevail. Moderate Liberals must insist upon the with- 
drawal of the time-limit. On our side moderate 
Unionists must convince the Ulstermen that the terms 
which Sir Edward Carson has told us he is willing to 
put before the Uister Council are terms which, if unsatis- 
tactory in themselves, are at any rate a great deal better 
than civil war with all its horrors. And here we should 
like to point out that what we believe will largely influence 
the people of Ulster will be the thought that by agree- 
ing to Exclusion by Referendum they may be sacrificing 
the counties of Tyrone and Fermanagh, where in all proba- 
bility a Unionist majority could not be obtained at the polls. 
In the first place, we would ask the Ulstermen of the four 
counties to think very carefully what they mean by the use of 
the word “ sacrifice” in this case. Of course, if they could feel 
sure of maintaining the Union for the whole of Ireland 
—that is, the status quo—they would be wrong to accept 
any compromise which might fail to comprehend Tyrone 
and Fermanagh. But admittedly they cannot feel sure of 
this. It is unhappily out of their power and out of our 
power at the moment to secure the Union for the whole of 
Ireland. What, then, is rhetorically called “ sacrificing ” 
the two counties may well mean, instead, not handing them 
over to the horrors of civil war. Remember that civil war 
in the counties where there is a Roman Catholic majority 
would be a much more terrible evil for the Protestant 
inhabitants than civil war in counties where there is a large 
preponderance of Protestants and Loyalists. If things 
come to the worst, the Protestants of Tyrone and 
Fermanagh will no doubt fight bravely and give a very 
good account of themselves, but it is no good to disguise 
the fact that in the event of civil war those counties 
will be the cockpit of Ireland. Therefore we must not talk 
lightly as if agreeing to Exclusion without them would be 
inflicting specially great physical miseries on them, or as 
if the rejection of county Exclusion would save them from 
a terrible ordeal. Remember, too, that Exclusion by 
counties will not disarm Antrim, Down, Derry, and 
Armagh. They will stand by ready, if the worst comes, 
to help their fellow- Loyalists. 

With all these chances before us, what we would advise 
the people of Ulster, and the Unionists of Ireland 
generally, and also the Unionist Party in England and 
Scotland, to do is to trust to the guidance of Sir 
Edward Carson. He will not fail us. As Mr. 
Bonar Law very rightly said, the matter has got to 
be decided in the last resort by Ulster, and we do not 
doubt that Ulster will accept the terms which Sir Edward 
Carson advises them to accept. We know that when we 
say this we are laying a terrible responsibility upon one 
man’s shoulders. But, thank heaven! Sir Edward’s 
shoulders are strong enough to bear it. If the Ulster 
Council meets, as we devoutly hope it may, owing to the 
withdrawal of the time-limit, what that Council should 
do is to trust Sir Edward Carson and say to him: “ We 
put ourselves entirely in your hands. We will accept 
whatever arrangement you may make, for we know that 
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you will think nothing of your own position, but will do 
what is best for Ulster, for the United Kingdom, and for 
the Empire. We will loyally endorse whatever you set 
your hand to.” 

We have one more word to say. What we feel bound 
to regard asa slip due to want of local knowledge was 
made by Mr. Asquith in his speech. Theoretically, or 
rather archaeologically, the city of Derry is a county. 
Therefore, strictly, polls of counties would mean a 
separate poll in Derry. Such separate poll there cannot be 
in Derry City. ‘To allow it would be to make almost certain 
of the scheme of compromise ending in bloodshed. In the 
interests of peace, in all our interests, we must not run 
this wholly unnecessary risk. Derry should be merged 
in the county of Londonderry for Referendum purposes. 
The antiquarian fact that it happens to be called a 
county must not be allowed to wreck the hopes of a 
settlement. 





THE TRIUMPH OF THE REFERENDUM. 


: chief event of the week is the probability, destined, 
we hope, to harden into a certainty, that civil war in 
Ulster will now be avoided. Next only in importance is 
the triumph of the Referendum, for such we must take 
leave to call it. For fifteen years and more we have 
striven in these columns to commend the Referendum to our 
countrymen as the greatest of pulitical needs, as an essen- 
tial instrument of true democratic government, as, indeed, 
the only way of preventing the sovereignty of the people 
from being usurped, parodied, and degraded by its so- 
called representatives—men who too often usurp the forms 
without the substance of popular government, who indulge 
the licence without the temper of true democracy. Till 
within a very short time ago half the world would not 
listen to our pleas, while the other half regarded them as 
of evil omen, and thought the adoption of the Referendum 
likely to do far more harm than good to our Constitution. 
Now we see the astonishing sight of both parties in the 
State clutching at the Referendum as the only way 
of avoiding the unspeakable disaster to the verge of 
which representative institutions, unchecked by some form 
of popular veto, have led us. On Monday the Prime 
Minister asked the Legislature to agree to the Ulster 
— being solved by means of a local Referendum. 
e was followed by the Leader of the Opposition, who 
urged that the solution by Referendum should not be 
confined to those Ulster counties which might demand 
it, but should be applied to the whole of the United 
Kingdom, which, as he noted, is only a little less con- 
cerned in the Home Rule question than is Ulster. 

Both parties in the State are thus united in a common 
demand—the demand for the use of the Referendum. This 
“un-English device,” this “piece of pure Jacobinism,” 
this “negation of all representative government,” this 
abhorred thing with a strange name which the honest 
elector could not even pronounce or understand—so it 
was described only four years ago—has suddenly come by 
its own, and been recognized without a word of apology 
as the one expedient needful to cope with the tremendous 
political crisis with which we are faced. We are not going 
to weary our readers with personal rejoicings, but after 
what happened on Monday we may, at any rate, put on 
record our satisfaction that the Referendum has become 
part of the accepted policy of the Unionist Party, and 
that in future the Liberal Party will find it very difficult to 
raise the objections to it which they have been accustomed 
to raise. lor, remember, they have hitherto told us, not 
merely that it was unnecessary, but that it was something 
which was per se evil and dangerous. The Referendum 
has triumphed. It has come to stay. 

Though we are in favour of using the Referendum, or 
Poll of the People, in the Ulster counties, we must, for 
fear of misunderstanding, note that in this particular 
ease it will not apparently be used in the way in which, 
in our opinion, it ought to be used, or rather would be 
most worthy of use. The proper use of the Referendum is as 
a popular check on legislation which has been obtained, not 
on its merits and because the people wanted it, but because 
of some log-rolling Parliamentary arrangement or some 
caucus intrigue or manipulation. Under the representa- 
tive system there is always a danger of legislation being 
passed, not by the will of the majority, but by the will 


either of a majority of a majority, or ev. re 

within a party majority. In waat ved arto ot Pe - 
ment are constantly passed at the bidding of som — 
small minority which happens to hold the balance bee 
parties, or, to put it yet another way, enactments ar a 
in order to keep a particular group of statesmen ee ~ 
The Welsh Church Bill is a case in point. The m office, 
of the people of this country are opposed to as ae 
endowment and disestablishment of the Welsh Chi = 
but Mr. Asquith could not keep in office without — 
of the Welsh Nonconformists and that section aan 
English Nonconformists who are with them in this matt a 
Therefore this body of men has had to be placated be 
this particular legislative act. But if the will of th 
nation is to prevail, legislation obtained in this “a 
ought to be submitted to the popular vote. We oy A 
to ascertain whether it is really the wish of the . 
that the State should be secularized in that part of he 
United Kingdom called Wales, plus the English county 
of Monmouth. In truth, the veto power is required in 
every Constitution to mitigate what Walt Whitman called 
“the insolence of elected persons,” and the only hands 
strong enough and resprasible enough to exercise such 
power are those of the people themselves through a direct 
vote. That is the teaching of democracy in Switzerland 
and in America. 

The Poll of the People has, we hold, been a failure only 
when used for non-legislative purposes. It has always 
been a success when used as a check upon legislation 
whether in America or in Switzerland. By this we do 
not mean that all the Bills vetoed by the people have 
been bad Bills, but that the essential object of 
democracy has been gained. The people have not seen 
laws passed to which they objected. The Referendum may 
not have given them the best laws, but it has given them 
the laws they wanted, and not the laws they did not want. 
That is sufficient for those who, like ourselves, are not 
Jacobins but democrats, and are willing to bow to the will 
of the people when that will is made clear. But to make 
the will of the people clear and operative a definite, specific 
question must be put to them, and not some abstraction 
upon which no reasonable man can give the answer, “ Yes” 
or “No.” It is futile to ask the ordinary man whether he 
is in favour, say, of Home Rule or against it, for he very 
naturally counters that question by saying: “I cannot 
answer till you tell me what you mean by Home Rule.” 
But though the Referendum is inapplicable to an abstract 
question of this kind, any man can answer “ Yes” or 
“No” to the question: “Do you want the Bill which 
has just passed through Parliament, entitled ‘ A Bill, &c.,’ 
to be the law of the land or not?” That is a fact 
upon which any man can have an opinion, just as he 
can have an opinion, right or wrong, as to whether he 
wants Mr. Blank to be Member for the Blank division of 
Blankshire. This distinction between abstract questions 
and specific questions may seem tiresome to our readers, 
but it is, we are convinced, absolutely essential to the 
safe working of the Referendum that it shall be borne in 
mind. The question put to the electors must always 
be the specific question whether they want this or that 
Bill, and not whether they want an abstraction. For 
example, we should wholly object to asking the nation in 
the abstract whether they desire universal military service. 
We should, however, have no objection whatever, but 
should approve of their being asked in regard to a specitic 
Bill for carrying out the policy of National Service: 
“Do you wish this Bill, already passed by Parliament, to 
become law?” ‘That is what happens im Switzerland, and 
that is what happens nine times out .. ten in America 
when a Poll of the People is taken. Happily the question 
which we now hope will be put to the Ulster counties is 
a specific, not an abstract question. It is: “ Will you 
go under the provisions of this Bill, or will you not: 
That is: “ Will you veto the Bill, or accept it for the 
county in which you live?” We have thought it 
necessary to deal at length with this point, since 11 16 
is not carefully considered some people might imagine 
that here was a precedent for an abstract question 
being referred to the voters, which would involve a breach 
of the principle which we have always advocated—namely, 
that the Referendum must be used as a power of veto 
lodged in the hands of the people and not for miscel- 





laneous purposes. 
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uld like to point out once again how 
— if adopted A part of our Constitution, 
= free us from the necessity of establishing some 
a nell ‘Second Chamber of doubtful authority— 
“ et us out of the difficulty of setting up an institution 
which will either be so weak as to be no check on the 
House of Commons, or else so strong that the House of 
Commons will not tolerate its existence. The Referendum 
will give us the check which we desire to see established 
over the House of Commons, and yet provide a check to 
which it cannot have the “face” to chject, for even that 
arrogant body admits in theory that the nation is its master. 
To be specific, what we desire is to leave the Constitu- 
tion as it is, except for establishing the rule that, 
in ease of a deadlock between the two Houses over any 
legislative enactment, that enactment shall be referred to 
a Poll of the People in the form in which the House of 
Commons desires it to be placed before the nation. If a 
majority of the people voting are in favour of the Act— 
that is, in favour of the Commons’ decision and against 
the Lords’ decision—it should become law forthwith. If, 
on the contrary, the majority are against the Commons’ 
decision, then of course the Bill would fail. This entirely 
meets the objection that the Commons cannot tolerate the 
House of Lords dissolving their Assembly by demanding a 
General Election on a disputed measure. In short, it 
gives no fresh power to the Lords, but puts the veto power 
where it should be—in the hands of the people. 

All the Lords would have power to do would be to invoke 
an appeal to the master if they regarded it as necessary. 
At the same time, and in order to meet a party objection, 
a minority of the Commons might be given the right 
to demand a Referendum when what Radical extremists 
consider so odious and ominous a thing as an agreement 
between the two Houses takes place. If the Referendum 
were brought into play for this purpose, there would be 
no need to repeal the Parliament Act. It would, as the 
Americans say, be “ side-tracked.” As for the House of 
Lords, we should leave it as it is, except that when 
a Peer succeeded by hereditary right to a peerage he 
should not be able to obtain his writ, as he does now, 
merely by submitting to the Lord Chancellor his 
mother’s marriage certificate and his birth certificate to 
show that he is legitimate and the eldest son. We would 
in addition require proof that he was qualified, by having 
performed acts of public service, to receive the writ to sit 
in Parliament. We would make such acts of public 
service real, but also wide. It would not ba in the 
least difficult to draw up a list of qualifications, as, for 
example, that a Peer should have sat in the House of Com- 
mons or in a County Council, or served inthe Army, Navy, 
Civil Service, or Diplomatic Service, or, again, achieved 
certain distinctions in law, science, or the arts. ‘To con- 
vince those who think it would be impracticable to render 
a schedule of qualifications we may note the fact that the 
thing is already done in Italy. The King can only make 
Senators of men who possess certain qualifications in virtue of 
public service which are enumerated in the Constitution. 

The effect of this plan would be to weed the House of 
Lords of its weak members. It is true that those weak 
members now practically never attend, but the possibility 
of their presence is a cause of scandal which had much 
better be removed. The hereditary element plus public 
service would, we believe, be an ideal foundation for a 
Second Chamber, for we thoroughly object to the principle 
of repeating popular election. To parody what one of 
Stevenson’s characters says in The Wrong Boz, “ono 
man drunk with platform rhetoric, very good business ; two 
drunk men, all my eye.” In our opinion, it is an enormous 
advantage to have some men in the Legislature who owe 
their position to another cause than having managed 
to get a party caucus to nominate them, and who feel 
that they are not beholden to somebody else for their 
power and are not bound to defer to the views of those 
who sent them to Parliament. This is a feoling which is 

a absent from the mind of the representative person. 
~° say this is not to condemn the representative system 
im toto, but merely to point out one of its drawbacks. A 
man who owed his position to the fact of birth plus public 
oe would make an ideal trustee for the purposes of a 
: cond Chamber. His feeling would be : “I was put here 
see that the people have a chance of being consulted 
on doubtful matters, I do not owe my position to any 








outside influence, and nobody can say that I got it by 
false pretences and am deceiving my party, and so forth. 
I am a trustee for the nation, and can act on the true 
principles of trusteeship.” A House of Lords suchas we have 
sketched, plus the Referendum, would be strong enough to 
see that the people’s rights were maintained, and yet not so 
strong as to involve itself in constant conflicts with 
the House of Commons. We know the arguments fora 
strong Second Chamber, and think it quite possible that 
they are arguments which ought to prevail in founding a 
new Constitution. But we have not a new Constitu- 
tion but an old one to think about, and in the circum- 
stances what we propose is, we believe, not only most likely 
to prevail, but on the whole the best compromise. One of 
the arguments in its favour will, we think, appeal to most 
reasonable men. For good or ill, we have an aristo- 
eracy, and in the main a very satisfactory one as well as a 
very rich one. We desire to harness these men of leisure, 
of birth, of wealth, and of tradition to the service of the 
State, and this we can best do by maintaining the House 
of Lords and its character. We confess that we look with 
horror upon a mere titular aristocracy, but this we shall 
have if we abolish the House of Lords. The House of 
Lords, properly understood, is a useful instrument for 
making the leisured classes work for the State. 





MR. ASQUITH. 


T the moment there can be no question that 
politically the most important personality in the 
country is Mr. Asquith. For the time he completely 
dominates the political situation, and though Mr. Lloyd 
George may be more talked about, and may evoke greater 
enthusiasm at Radical meetings, it is Mr. Asquith to 
whom both his own followers and his opponents look for 
a decision in the present Parliamentary crisis. 

It is, indeed, in Parliament itself that Mr. Asquith's 
strength essentially lies. He is, before all things, a great 
Parliamentarian. Mr. Gladstone once called himself “an 
old Parliamentary hand.” Mr. Asquith cannot yet fully 
claim the first epithet, but he has already shown a power 
greater than Mr. Gladstone’s for managing Parliamentary 
situations. Although he succeeds in this difficult task, yet 
he cannot truthfully be described either as a strong man or 
as a peculiarly wise statesman. Nor does he kindle in the 
hearts of his followers any of that semi-religious fervour 
which some other politicians have succeeded in creating. 
He succeeds because, by intuition or by training, he has 
acquired the knack of extricating himself and his party 
from difficult Parliamentary situations. In the conditions 
under which we live such a knack may almost be described 
asa form of statesmanship. The country is governed by 
the House of Commons, and the people who carry on the 
government have to retain a majority in that House. 
This condition necessarily involves constant bargaining 
with persons of conflicting views, constant postponement 
of problems which a resolute statesman would, in the 
interests of the country, tackle at once, constant changes of 
opinion, while maintaining the pretence of a continuous 
policy. From the point of view of the moralist the kind 
of success which has given Mr. Asquith his dominant 
position in Parliament is not the highest order of human 
achievement. Nor, from the point of view of the country, 
is it the highest order of statesmanship. 

Let us briefly enumerate some of the curious quirks and 
turns which Mr. Asquith has been compelled to adopt in 
order to acquire and retain his dominant position. Up to 
the rejection of the Home Rule Bill in 1893 Mr. Asquith 
was a steady supporter of that measure. Subsequently, 
when the Bill was rejected by the House of Lords with 
the obvious approval of the country, Mr. Asquith, like 
many other members of the present Cabinet, allowed it to 
be clearly seen that his enthusiasm for Home Rule had 
cooled. He even went so far as to declare, in effect, that 
no Ministry dependent upon the [rish vote ought to attempt 
to pass another Home Rule Bill. He bas more than once 
been challenged with this very definite statement, and 
verbally he is able to meet the challenge by pointing out 
that, even if the Irish Members were to abstain from voting, 
the present Ministry would still have a narrow majority in 
the House. But everyone knows that this is only a verbal 
quibble. In effect, the present Ministry is dependent 
upon the Irish vote, because if on any particular issue the 
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Irish Nationalists chose to vote with the Unionists they 
could turn the Government out of office. 

Next take what some people appear to regard as a detail, 
but what from the Constitutional point of view ought to 
be regarded as a matter of principle—the question of 
Ireland’s contribution to Imperial expenditure. In the 
debates on the Home Rule Bill of 1893, Mr. Asquith, 
echoing Mr. Gladstone, insisted that Ireland must make 
a contribution to Imperial expenditure, and he supported 
a proposal which would have charged Ireland with a con- 
tribution of over £2,000,000 a year, whilst leaving her 
responsible for the whole of her internal expenditure. 
That was sound finance, and up to a few years ago Mr. 
Asquith stood forward in the face of the country as above 
all things an upholder of financial equity in public affairs. 
He has now completely abandoned this principle. The 
new Irish nation which he has agreed to set up is not 
to bear the cost of its own internal expenditure, and is 
to make no contribution at all to Imperial expenditure. It 
is to be a nation in name, but, so far as financial facts are 
concerned, it is to be a pauper dependency of Great Britain. 
To reconcile this position with the position which Mr. 
Asquith took up in 1893 is absolutely impossible. His 
change of attitude is due to his Parliamentary sense—to 
his willingness, that is to say, to subordinate any principles 
he may have laid down, or might be inclined to adopt, to 
the Parliamentary exigencies of the moment. 

These are examples of definite changes of opinion for 
which no moral detence can be offered. In other matters 
Mr. Asquith’s success in handling Parliament must be 
attributed rather to an easy-going indifference than toa 
conscious change of attitude. For example, when his 
Old-Age Pensions Act of 1908 was first laid before Parlia- 
ment, Mr. Asquith was emphatic that the expenditure was 
not to exceed £6,000,000 a year, but it has now reached, 
as the Spectator insisted at the time that it would, nearly 
£13,000,000 a year, and there has been no attempt, as far 
as the public knows, on the part of the Prime Minister 
to check that enormous increase. 

This neglect is all the more striking because, as we 
said above, Mr. Asquith gained his reputation as a 
sound financier, and the country does owe him much 
gratitude for what he has accomplished in the realm of sound 
finance. When he became Chancellor of the Exchequer he 
introduced a spirit of economy that had certainly been absent 
under the control of his predecessors, and has unfortunately 
been even more absent under the control of his successor. 
In particular, he abandoned the uneconomical system of 
meeting portions of military and naval expenditure out of 
joan money. Thut system is vicious, not because there is 
anything wrong in principle in raising a loan to meet a 
form of expenditure which will benefit future years, but 
because in practice expenditure met out of loan is always 
ona more lavish and more reckless scale than expenditure 
met out of the revenue of the year. We are still reaping 
the benefits of this action on Mr. Asquith’s part in a more 
rapid reduction of the National Debt than would have been 
possible if the practice of borrowing instituted by previous 
Governments had continued. Yet, though Mr. Asquith 
during the short period he was at the Exchequer did effect 
much in the interests of national economy, he has, as 
Prime Minister—and it must be remembered that the 
Prime Minister is also the First Lord of the Treasury— 
permitted his subordinate to play ducks and drakes with 
the national finances. All the economies accumulated by 
Mr. Asquith as Chancellor of the Exchequer have been 
swept away by Mr. Asquith as Prime Minister. 

Here, again, the secret of his action lies in the policy 
of drift. It was comparatively easy for him in the first 
few years of the Liberal triumph after 1906 to adopt a 
policy of economy, for the Liberals had got into power on 
that cry. But the moment Mr. Lloyd George appeared 
with a new policy of social reform, specially adapted to 
eatch the votes of electors who pay no direct taxes, Mr. 
Asquith allowed all his old convictions to go by the board 
and gave a free hand to his spendthrift Chancellor. This 
tolerance towards his colleagues is an essential part of 
the Asquithian method of political management. Never 
before have members of a Cabinet been allowed such a 
free hand as they have under Mr. Asquith’s Premiership. 
In previous Ministries it was a rule of honour that all 
Ministers should agree in public, however much they might 
dispute in private; but Mr. Asquith permits his colleagues 





and subordinates to say what they like on the platform 
and it even appears to give him a peculiar pleasure to 
exercise his brain in devising ingenious verbal explanati 

of the entire divergence bet ween the views expressed say re 
Mr. Winston Churchill and by Mr. Lloyd George, and th r 
for which he, as Premier, has made himself responsible = 

Possibly this tolerant method has helped to keep ; 

P : : p the 
Cabinet together; and if that be the sole ideal of 
Prime Minister, Mr. Asquith’s Premiership must be 
pronounced a success. But the mass of Englishmen 
do not regard this political finesse, this clever Parlia. 
mentary management, as the height of statesmanshj 
They feel suspicious of it, and their suspicion is justified 
by hard facts. It is only necessary to give one example 
In order to meet the Parliamentary situation which 
arose in 1910, when the Liberal Party found them. 
selves dependent on the Irish vote, Mr. Asquith decided 
to bring in a Home Rule Bill, although in the election 
of 1910 he had not even mentioned Home Rule in his 
election address, and although he had evaded that issue jn 
his election campaign. Since the Bill had to satisfy Mr, 
Redmond, it necessarily dissatisfied Ulster, and for two 
years Mr. Asquith continued to defend the Bill as it stood, 
and, so far as definite action was concerned, to ignore 
Ulster’s opposition. The necessary consequence was that 
the people of Ulster took up arms to defend themselves 
against transference to alien rule. When at last the 
threat of civil war has become so serious that even 
a politician whose eyes are permanently fixed on the 
House of Commons can no longer pretend to ignore the 
Ulster danger, Mr. Asquith comes forward and makes 
proposals for averting the threatened disaster by conceding 
to Ulster a part of what he ought to have conceded at 
the very outset. This is not statesmanship; it is Parlia- 
mentary craftsmanship. It ignores the really important 
national issues in order to concentrate attention on the 
balance of forces in the House of Commons. 

The result is, even according to the judgment of Mr 
Asquith’s own supporters in the Press, grave injury to the 
nation. There is nota Liberal paper which has not been 
preaching for months past on the injury done to England 
and to the Empire by the action of Ulster in threatening 
civil war. Yet Mr. Asquith, by making the offer which 
he now has made, has in effect confessed that that action 
was justified. Mr. Asquith will probably go down to 
history as a supremely successful Parliamentary leader, 
perhaps the most successful ever known, but the historian 
will also add that he sacrificed the true interests of his 
country to maintain a majority in the House of Commons. 





THE NATIONAL RESERVE. 


Y far the most striking passage in Colonel Scely’s 
somewhat pessimistic stocktaking of the Army was 

his account of the growth of the National Reserve. The 

National Reserve on January Ist numbered 217,000 men, 

and we have little doubt that by the end of June it 

will have reached a quarter of a million. Of these 
217,000 a good many are, as Colonel Seely noted, men well 
advanced in years—men who, though they could do 
very useful work in case of invasion, ought not for the 
most part to rank as regular combatants. ‘These veterans 

probably number something like 70,000 men, and bring 
the active portion of the force down to, say, 150,000. To 
these 150,000 men the Secretary of State—for it is to his 
good sense and power of initiative that this new move is due, 
and to him must belong the credit—lately made a specific 
appeal. National Reservists who were under forty-two years 
of age were asked to undertake a purely voluntary obligation 
in case of war to serve their native land oversea as soldiers— 
that is, to fight in any part of the world. Men over forty- 
two and under fifty were asked to undertake a definite 
obligation to share in the military defence of these islands 
in case of invasion or imminent national peril. No bounty 
of any sort was offered to the men who undertook either 
of these grave duties. They were simply told that, in case 
of their services being used, they would have what we 
may venture to call the “ most-favoured-soldier” treatment 
in regard to pay, pensions, &c.; and it was further arrange’ 

that, in the case of the men undertaking the oversea obli- 
gation, a small sum would be given them in order to 
meet the sudden emergency of leaving home—.c., 
enable their wives to carry on in the absence of the 
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pread-winner. The response made to this appeal we can 
ly describe as magnificent. It affords a proof of what we 
ee einlin and again stated in these columns—namely, 
or the Army is a school of patriotism, and that the 
dier illustrates that patriotism, not only by his 
listment, but still more by his attitude towards 
d national defence after he has actually left 
the colours. Instead of the old soldier being determined, 
as the cynics are wont to declare, never to put his neck 
into the military noose again when once ne has got it out, 
he is pathetically willing to do so if he thinks his country 
callshim. Though we gladly acknowledge that the military 
authorities never discouraged the National Reserve, it must 
be owned that they showed a distinct sense of helplessness 
at the beginning of the movement. The National Reserve 
was started outside the Army, and during the first two or 
three years of its existence it grew by itself and practically 
without any War Office patronage. It is no doubt the 
foster-child of the Territorial Associations and of public 
opinion, but it is the own son of the patriotic spirit of the 
ex-soldier and ex-volunteer. 
Up till a week or so ago no fewer than 13,000 men in 
the National Reserve had undertaken the oversea obligation, 
and there is good reason to believe that by the end of the year 
the figures will have reached 20,000, for as yet practically 
no men have responded from the London Reserve. This, we 
need hardly say, is not due to any want of patriotism or 
any want of strength in the London Reserve, for in many 
ways that section of the National Reserve is the best 
organized and the most remarkable in the country. Owing, 
however, partly to special circumstances not unconnected 
with the vast size of the Reserve in London—there are 
nearly 40,000 men in it—and partly to the fact that the 
War Office unfortunately gave the impression at the 
beginning that it only vanted three, men from the London 
National Reserve—it sounds incredible, but is never- 
heless a fact—the two obligations have not yet been put 
properly and systematically before the London battalions. 

Ve have little doubt, however, that when they are so put, 
the response will be proportionate ; indeed, we should not 
at all wonder if it exceeded the proportion of the rest of the 
kingdom. We will hazard a guess, then, that ultimately 
Class I.—i.e., those who undertake the oversea obligation— 
in London will number at least 3,000. The Surrey National 
Reserve, the first county Reserve to be raised, has sent 
409 out of about 5,000 men into Class I. At that rate, 
the London figure should amount to that we have just 
named. 

Though we feel certain that we shall get 20,000 men 
by the end of the year, we will not adopt that hypothesis, 
but take the existing fact—namely, that 13,000 men 
have already given in their names for oversea service. 
‘The first thing to note in this connexion is that the annnal 
cost to the nation is only 10s. per man—the small sum 
which is paid to the Territorial Association in which he 
is registered. The National Reserve causes a great deal 
of work in the Territorial offices, and a payment of 10s. 
per man per year practically does little more than 
cover the extra expenses to which the Association is put 
in grading the Reserve and dividing it into classes, 
dc. These 13,000 men thus cost the nation £6,500 a 
year. Never was such splendid material obtained so 
cheaply. The men are in the prime of life, and a very 
large proportion of them have seen active service and 
have war medals on their coats. Without exaggeration, 
they are probably the finest and best trained ex-soldiers 
that the world can show. Even if they were not urgently 
needed to fill a gap which, if not filled, would cause the ruin 
of ourwhole system of mobilization, they would be well worth 
having. As it is, they are literally invaluable. Our mili- 
tary readers will remember that in Lord Haldane’s scheme 
for the mobilization of the Expeditionary Force the Special 
Reserve plays a very great part. Without its aid, indeed, 
and its aid in full numbers, the Expeditionary Force 
cannot be completed. But in spite of every effort that 
has seen made to recruit it and keep its ranks full, the 
Special Reserve has never been uptoitsestablishment. At 

the present moment, by a curious coincidence, it is 13,000 
men short. The 13,000 men who have undertaken the oversea 
obligation in the National Reserve have thus come in at a 
most fortunate hour. ‘They supply a want the greatness 
of which can only be realized by those who understand 
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deficiency is filled, not by a makeshift crew, but by 
very much better material than could possibly have been 
supplied by the Special Reserve. We have nothing to say 
in depreciation of the Special Reserve. It is a body both for 
officers and men which will never be spoken of by us except 
with respect. Admittedly, however, the rank-and-file are 
boys—many of them too young in years and too small in 
stature to be able to find their place in the Line. No one, 
then, can doubt that the National Reserve men who will 
take the place of the men wanted, but not obtained, by the 
Special Reserve are worth, man for man, a great deal more 
from the military point of view than the juvenile Special 
Reservists. Curiously enough, they are also worth a 
great deal more from the taxpayer’s point of view. 
The 13,000 men by whom the Special Reserve is short 
would, if we could have got them, have cost the country 
£28 10s. per man, or close upon £350,000 a year. Lest 
the element of the ludicrous should be lacking, it is 
rumoured that the Treasury were at one time very much 
alarmed by the number of men who were joining Class L. 
of the National Reserve at 10s. a year, thereby making 
good the deficiency in the men at £26 10s. a year, and 
were anxious to restrict their numbers! Happily, however, 
this strange form of saving was not insisted upon. 

A word must now be said as to the men who have signed 
on in Class IJ.—the men who have undertaken the obliga- 
tion to serve within these islands in case of invasion. 
These men now number 45,000, but we may feel certain 
that in the end they will reach at least 100,000 in peace 
time. In case of actual war both classes would be very 
largely swelled. ‘There area great many men who, through 
caution or procrastination or want of being asked, have not 
undertaken either obligation, though in reality they are not 
unwilling todo so. ‘T'hese men would flock in the moment 
there was imminent national peril. Under these conditions 
we should expect during war time to see the National 
Reserve, as a whole, raised to half a million, the men with the 
oversea obligation to 40,000, and the men willing to join 
Class If. doubled. No doubt a patriotic movement of this 
kind would always have taken place amongst the trained 
men, but before the foundation of the National Reserve 
very little use could have been made of their goodwill. 
Now there will be a definite organization and a definite place 
found for every trained man who puts his services at the 
disposal of his country. That is the difference between 
having a National Reserve, especially a National Reserve 
graded as Colonel Seely has graded it, and a patriotic but 
unorganized crowd of applicants willing to do something 
somewhere for the good of the Motherland. 

When we began to advocate in the Spectator the 
registering of trained men and the formation of a Reserve, 
we described our ideal as the creation of a great reservoir, 
filled by the trained men in the country, into which the 
War Office could dip for various purposes. Naturally, 
perhaps inevitably, our proposal was scouted as ridiculous, 
and we were told that it was useless to organize such a 
force unless we could indicate specifically the exact ways in 
which the men in the reservoir would be used. Our reply 
was, in effect, that we had not the gift of prophecy, but we 
felt sure that, if the reservoir were created, plenty of 
buckets would be let down into it with the best possible 
results. That is exactly what has happened. Colonel 
Seely has come along with two buckets, one marked 
“Oversea Service Obligation” and the other marked 
“Home Defence Obligation.” With one he has already 
dipped out 13,000 men and with the other 45,000 men, 
and has used them for what we can only describe as 
the relief of certain harassing needs—needs which were 
giving the greatest possible anxiety to the military 
authorities. ‘he bucket marked ‘‘ Oversea Service Obliga- 
tion” has saved the situation, as regards mobilization, 
by making good the deficiency caused by the shortness 
of the Special Reserve. The bucket marked “ Home 
Defence Obligation,” if properly used, will supply the 
Territorial Army with that reserve force which has become 
its prime need. Without such a reserve the Territorial 
Force would, on embodiment and in case of actual invasion, 
have beena maimed thing. The official Territorial Reserve 
has, be it noted, been a complete failure. 

Before we leave the subject we may take note of an 
interesting experiment which is to be tried in Surrey next 
Whitsuntide. The Sheriff of Surrey has invited 800 of 





the details of the mobilization scheme. Moreover, this 


the men in the Surrey National Reserve, who have signed 
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one or other of the obligations, to be his guests under 
canvas from the afternoon of Saturday, May 30th, to the 
afternoon of Whit-Monday, June Ist. The force will be 
inspected by the Secretary of State for War. There will 
be a church parade on theafternoon of Whit-Sunday and a 
field exercise on the Monday morning. The camp will be 
at Newlands Corner, on the top of the North Downs, some 
four miles from Guildford. The Sheriff, as host, and the 
Surrey Territorial Association, as the body responsible for 
all the military arrangements, believe that they will be 
able to show the nation a body of men of whom it will be 
proud, and one which will be a proof, not merely of the 
value of the Surrey force, but of the force throughout the 
counties of England. 

Colonel Seely deserves the thanks of the nation for 
having given a definite place to the National Reserve in 
our military organization and in the scheme of national 
defence. He has shown us that in this Reservoir of Trained 
Men we have a great national asset. 





THE NON-COUPLET POETRY OF CRABBE. 


(NOME months ago we combated the popular belief that 

Pope wrote nothing worth having except in the heroic 
couplet. A similar superstition exists as to the work of 
Crabbe, the poet who has been called a “Pope in worsted 
stockings.” (This descriptive epigram must not be quoted 
without a reference to the delightful story of the high- 
school girl who, when asked in a “ general knowledge” paper 
to justify the remark, wrote: “Crabbe was called a ‘Pope in 
worsted stockings’ because of his extreme High Church views 
and his carelessness in the matter of dress.”) Some ninety 
per cent., or possibly ninety-nine per cent., of Crabbe’s poetry 
is in the couplet, but for all that he left verse in other measures 
which can only be described as priceless—as part of the 
supreme treasure of our literature. We will endeavour to 
make good our assertion. 

Crabbe’s longest non-couplet poem is “Sir Eustace 
Grey,” a terrible story of the madhouse, told in the most 
delicate, limpid, mellifiuous, sometimes almost finicking, 
octosyllabic iambic quatrains. No doubt the phraseology is 
open, as is Crabbe’s achievement in the couplet, to the 
superficial charge of being prosaic, jejune, conventional. 
Yet everywhere there is the perfect mastery of the artist 
over his material. No doubt also here, as everywhere, 
Crabbe, to parody what was said of Virgil, disdains to say 
a plain thing except in a plain way. Yet look a little 
closer, and we find that what is ostentatiously labelled a 
kitchen garden is really ablaze with all the glories of the 
flower world. 

“Sir Eustace Grey” begins with the ordinary reflections of 
the visitor at a madhouse on the terrors around him. The 
physician begs him, however, not to go before he has seen 
“the ruins of Sir Eustace Grey ” :— 

“ That cell to him is Greyling Hall :— 
Approach ; he’ll bid thee welcome there ; 
Will sometimes for his servant call, 
And sometimes point the vacant chair; 
He can with free and easy air, 
Appear attentive and polite; 
Can veil his woes in manners fair, 
And pity with respect excite.” 
At once the patient plunges into the tragedy of his life. It is 
the old story of the husband, the apparently loving wife, and 
the trusted friend. The lover falls by Sir Eustace’s hand; the 
guilty wife dies, and the two children diealso. Then comes Sir 
Eustace’s madness. He becomes 
“ Like him who filled the eastern throne, 
To whom the Watcher cried aloud ; 
That royal wretch of Babylon, 
Who was so guilty and so proud.” 
We should like to give the marvellous and minute descrip- 
tion of Sir Eustace’s delirium, and of how he scours the world 
scourged on by the two demons who hold him in thrall. 
Unfortunately the passage is too long to quote, but we are 
gure that any who have in them the sense of literature will be 
thankful for our signpost to this appalling yet gentle-voiced 
m. 
"she wonderful and much more modern in tone is the 
second of Crabbe’s long poems not in the couplet. It is 
entitled “The Hall of Justice,” and tells with drastic 
realism the story of a vagrant, of a gypsy woman who is 
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arrested for stealing food wherewith to feed a Pern 
—her own granddaughter. The interlocutors in this dra 
elegy are the Magistrate, the vagrant, and the constable 
vagrant tells how she was left an orphan and wandered 
acrew of gypsies. She falls in love with a gypsy boy n; 
Aaron :— ip 
“A sturdy youth he was and tall, 
His looks would all his soul declare; 
His piercing eyes were deep and sma!!, 
And strongly curled his raven hair.” 
Her love for Aaron was returned, but its course was dark 
Ss arkened 
by a fatal influence :— 
“ His father was our party’s chief, 
And dark and dreadful was his look; 
His presence filled my heart with grief, 
Although to me he kindly spoke.” 
Soon the father’s cruelty to the son drives him, an exile, from 
the gypsy clan, and then the father tells the wretched girl hig 
love. In two lines we learn the awful power of the gy 
: P Sypsy 
chief over the girl, who has none to help or protect her. She 
knows herself to be absolutely at his merey. The law can give 
no help to those who live with the lawless :— 
“The clan were all at his command 
Whatever his command might be.” 
The tragedy is told with a conciseness and a reticence, an yet 
an awful plainness, which rival the powers of Mr. Masefielg 
when in his most potent mood :— 
“The night was dark, the lanes were deep, 
And one by one they took their way ; 
He bade me lay me down and sleep, 
I only wept and wished for day. 
Accurséd be the love he bore, 
Accurséd was the force he used, 
So let him of his God implore 
For mercy, and be so refused!” 
It is this passage which won the admiration of Jeffrey, the 
Edinburgh Reviewer. The crisis of the awful story can only 
be adequately told in Crabbe’s own words :— 
“The son came back—he found us wed, 
Then dreadful was the oath he swore ;— 
His way through Blackburn Forest led— 
His father we beheld no more, 
Of all our daring clan not one 
Would on the doubtful subject dwell ; 
For all esteemed the injured son, 
And feared the tale which he could tell.” 
The vagrant then marries her husband’s murderer, and 
bears a child to the “father-husband,” who had perished 
by his own son’s hand. When the child is born the 
husband takes it from the mother and sells it to another troop 
of gypsies. The wretched woman sinks lower andlower. Her 
second husband dies. Her third forces her to prostitute herself, 
and then dies also. After many years the vagrant finds 
herself in prison, and there meets a woman as helpless, as 
hopeless, as wretched as herself, and learns that this woman 
is her own daughter :— 
His father’s child, whom Aaron gave 
To wander with a distant clan, 
The miseries of the world to brave, 
And be the slave of vice and man. 
She knew my name—we met in pain. 
Our parting pangs can I express ? 
She sailed a convict o’er the main, 
And left an heir to her distress. 
This is that heir to shame and pain, 
For whom I only could desery 
A world of trouble and disdain ; 
Yet, could I bear to see her die, 
Or stretch her feeble hands in vain, 
And, weeping, beg of me supply ? 
No! though the fate thy mother knew 
Was shameful! shameful though thy race 
Have wandered all a lawless crew, 
Outeasts despised in every place ; 
Yet as the dark and muddy tide, 
When far from its polluted source, 
Becomes more pure and purified, 
Flows in a clear and happy course ; 
In thee, dear infant! so may end 
Our shame, in thee our sorrows cease! 
And thy pure course will then extend, 
In floods of joy, o’er vales of peace. 
Oh! by the God who loves to spare, 
Deny me not the boon I crave; 
Let this loved child your mercy share, 
And lect me find a peaceful grave ; 
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Make her yet spotless soul your care, 
And let my sins their portion have; 
Her for a better fate prepare, 
And punish whom ’twere sin to save!” 


bbe, alone of poets, could have ended the poem as he ends 


wy The Magistrate, turned theologian, expounds to “the 
vagrant” in noble, we had almost said inspired, words the 
Evangelical view of repentance :— 


“ Magistrate: 
Recall the word, renounce the thought, 
Command thy heart and bend thy knee, 
There is to all a pardon brought, 
A ransom rich, assured and free ; 
’Tis full when found, ’tis found if sought, 
Oh! seek it, till ’tis sealed to thee, 
Vagrant: 
But how my pardon shall I know? 
Magistrate: 


By feeling dread that ’tis not sent, 
By tears for sin that freely flow, 
By grief, that all thy tears are spent, 
By thoughts on that great debt we owe, 
With all the mercy God has lent, 
By suffering what thou canst not show, 
Yet showing how thine heart is rent, 
Till thou canst feel thy bosom glow, 
And say ‘ My Saviour, I repent !’” 

Those who, in ignorance of the treasures of our literature, 
think that Mr. Masefield is a pioneer in this particular form 
of poetry should not fail to read “The Hall of Justice.” In 
saying this, however, we do not mean in the least to depreciate 
Mr. Masefield’s undoubted powers as a poet, but simply to 
show that it is impossible to make for him the supreme claim— 
the claim to originality. In his most tragic and awful vein 
Crabbe was before him, as Brown, the author of “ Nancy Lee,” 
was before him in his lyric utterance. 

Another poem not in the couplet form which deserves special 
mention is that entitled “ Reflections ”"—reflections, as the 
sub-title shows us, that experience is only a light at the 
stern of the vessel, which serves to indicate the course we 
have steered, but not the course we ought to steer. It is 
surprising that this suggestive and ironic poem should not 
have found its way into any of the anthologies. Yet even in 
the best of these one could find ten poems, all good in 
themselves, which might nevertheless have been sacrificed to 
make room for Crabbe’s “ Reflections.” The poem begins 
with the following stanza :— 

“ When all the fiercer passions cease 
(The glory and disgrace of youth) ; 
When tho deluded soul in peace 
Can listen to the voice of truth; 
When we are taught in whom to trust, 
And how to spare, to spend, to give 
(Our prudence kind, our pity just), 
"Tis then we rightly learn to live.” 
One judges from this exordium that we are going to have 
some trite, if mellifluous, reflections upon the value of experi- 
ence. Not a bit of it. The stern poet of reality at once 
brings us down to earth and points out the uselessness of 
experience :—= 
“Yet thus, when we our way discern, 
And can upon our care depend, 
To travel safely, when we learn, 
Behold! we’re near our journey’s end, 
We've trod the maze of error round, 
Long wandering in the winding glade; 
And now the torch of truth is found, 
It only shows us where we strayed. 
Light for ourselves, what is it worth, 
When we no more our way can choose? 
For others, when we hold it forth, 
They, in their pride, the boon refuse.” 


The poet goes on to tell us of the compromises which the 
middle-aged and the old make with life, and how virtue, 
having striven a while for conquest, grows weary, and makes 
a compromise with the minor vices. But is there nothing 
that man can do ?— 


“ Yes, we'll redeem the wasted time, 
And to neglected studies flee ; 
We'll build again the lofty rhyme, 
Or live, Philosophy, with thee ; 
For reasoning clear, for flight sublime, 
Eternal fame reward shall be; 
And to what glorious heights we'll climb, 


Alas! this notion of doing great things in the evening of life 
isa delusion. It is too late to be ambitious :~ 
“Begin the song! begin the theme !— 
Alas! and is Invention dead ? 
Dream we no more the golden dream ? 
Is Memory with her treasures fled ? 
Yes, ’tis too late—now Reason guides 
The mind, sole judge in all debate, 
And thus the important point decides, 
For laurels, ’tis, alas! too late. 
What is possessed we may retain, 
But for new conquests strive in vain.” 
The poet now seems to have led us into a hopeless cul- 
de-sac of impotent pessimism. And then suddenly, and 
when all endeavour appears useless, and the world not well 
lost but ill lost and for nothing, the poem soars up to heaven. 
A solution is found. The discord is resolved. It is not 
insanity, but the truest wisdom, to struggle on. To keep 
what we have got is worth while, because thereby we can 
make our souls and develop them for the world to come, If 
this world were the end, pessimistic inertia would be good 
sense. But it is not the end, but merely a stage in our 
spiritual preparation. Whatever we have kept and made 
good will still be ours :— 
“ For, all that’s gained of all that’s good, 
When time shall his weak frame destroy 
(Their use then rightly understood) 
Shall men, in happier state, enjoy. 
Oh! argument for truth divine, 
For study’s cares, for virtue’s strife; 
To know the enjoyment will be thine, 
In that renewed, that endless life!” 


3. 


For those who can and do believe in the immortality of the 
soul there need be no despair, no relaxation of effort. It was 
worth while to have fought, it is always worth while to fight, 
the good fight. Man can make and remake his own soul, 
What he has achieved here is not lost, but saved, gained, 
assured. When the curtain rises on the next act we shall 
continue our place—in the story without an end. 

Let us ask our readers to remember that the poem has lost 
greatly by summary and quotation. It must be read as a whole 
to be understood and appreciated. It must also be read often 
and closely to extract from it its true meaning. We venture 
to say that those who have patience will come to admit that, 
both for subject and for style, it is one of the most moving 
elegies in the English language, and will again thank us fora 
signpost put up to a road that passes through a noble stretch 
of poetry. And yet it is true that “you must love it ere to 
you it will seem worthy of your love.” The judicious reader 
will also not fail to note that Matthew Arnold must have 
read and re-read this poem. It clearly influenced him in the 
matter of style and expression. He has not imitated it, of 
course, but its special quality is infused into several of his 
early reflective poems. At least so it seems to the present 
writer. Matthew Arnold, if our recollection is not greatly at 
fault, in his letters refers to Crabbe with praise, and shows 
that, like Clough, he had come under the enchantment of this 
strongest of literary spell-binders. 





PULPIT AND PEW. 


NHE ordinary layman of the Church of England does not 

necessarily expect to agree intellectually with his clergy- 
man. He may or may not do so. He does not much mind 
whether or no. The Roman Church insists that a devout 
layman should agree with his priest; the devout Presby- 
terian insists that his presbyter should agree with him. 
The same may be said of all the Free Churches. The 
English Churchman alone is content to go his own intellectual 
way and to let the clergyman go his. The position has its 
advantages and its disadvantages. It makes for the dignity 
of both parties. A man with an unpalatable message is 
free to deliver it. He can speak his mind to his congrega- 
tion, “ whether they will hear or whether they will forbear” ; 
while they, on their side, retain their freedom of conscience. 
On the other hand, it will be a very sad thing for the 
Church of England if the cleavage between the clergy and 
the laity becomes too wide. We think most fair-minded 
Churchmen on both sides of the chasm will agree that the 
sight of the gulf appals them at times. The duty of the 
clergy does not consist wholly in teaching the laity. It is 





sometimes their duty to represent them, and this, we think, is 
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the only one of their arduous duties which the clergy, as a body, 
eannot be said to fulfil to admiration. Now the ordinary 
lay churchgoer does not disagree with his parson because he 
himself is a sceptic, or even a heretic, but because he takes a 
different view of theological values from the man who has 
studied theology as an exact science, or who has learned to 
interpret it as a system of sacred metaphors. His common- 
sense almost always preserves him from the dangers of 
religious logical conclusion, while he regards the mystic soul 
of religion as a very real thing which should be always 
shrouded in reserve. The spirit of the Prayer Book is a 
lay spirit. That is why the layman loves it, and has clung to it 
in spite of all the changes of opinion through which he has 
passed in three hundred years. But the spirit of its surpliced 
interpreters is often foreign to its essential aim of compre- 
hension, and foreign to that typically English tendency to 
compromise, which it embodies occasionally, no doubt, at the 
risk of verbal inconsistency. 

For our own part, we think there will always be a danger 
of wide difference in point of view between the ministers of an 
Established Church and their congregations. The man who 
takes his degree in Divinity and the man who takes religion 
for granted are not likely to see quite eye to eye. True 
religion runs a far greater risk when either party is allowed 
to terrorize the other. In like manner, the points of view of 
doctor and patient are never quite identical. But if there must 
always be a sort of mental gap between the ecclesiastic and 
the lay Churchman, it behoves the whole Church, on both 
sides of the gulf, to see that it is not too wide to be 
bridged, so that men may pass easily over, and each company 
be kept in sympathy, if not in detailed agreement, with the 
other. In the Church of England there have always existed 
a few clergymen who perfectly understood, and could give 
utterance to, the layman’s point of view, and from time to 
time we get an able layman who would seem as fully to grasp 
that of the clerics. Naturally the latter is more rare. All 
elergy have been laymen (though most of them were very 
young in those days), whereas very few laymen have been 
clergy. A greater power of sympathy and imagination is 
presupposed on the one side than on the other. 

There is at Jeast one prominent dignitary of the Church of 
England who completely understands, and is competent 
clearly to represent, the point of view of the average lay 
Churchman. We mean the Dean of Durham. He has 
just published a little book with the title Notes of My 
Ministry ‘London: Hugh Rees; 1s. net). In this book 
he deals shortly and very clearly with a few subjects of 
“pressing concern”—for instance, with the case for the 
reunion of Protestant Churches in England, with the question 
of Disestablishment, with the Tolstoyan view of Christianity, 
and with the assumed difficulty of reconciling Christianity 
and patriotism. All these questions are keenly interesting 
to the laity, and the pronouncements of the Dean on them 
are typically lay. First of all, Dr. Hensley Henson states 
his faith in what he considers the essential dogma of 
Christianity—“ the Divinity of the Founder” of the faith. In 
his mind, “a humanitarian or rationalistic doctrine about the 
Founder not only fails as a version of the sacred history, but 
reduces the whole Christian thesis to absurdity.” This is a 
strong statement; but Dr. Hensley Henson refrains from 
metaphysical definitions of “Divinity,” and admits that the 
Creeds as they stand are “ partiully obsolete.” This belief in 
Christ’s Divinity ought, he argues, to inspire “a resolute 
refusal to exclude from Christian Fellowship any who share 
it.” He looks upon the present “isolation” of the Church 
of England as a terrible menace to her welfare—for she is 
“self-exiled from the Reformed Churches, not recognized 
by the Unreformed.” The signs of the time make reunion 
almost a necessity :— 

“The pressure of the pseudo-scientific attack on that spiritual 
version of human nature, which is the postulate of all religion 
worthy the name, is felt to be too severe for isolated and uncon- 
sidered apologetics. The waxing demand for some better order- 
ing of economic life, which shall mitigate the sharp and shocking 
eontrasts of industrial society, and interpret the social ideal of the 
Kew Testament more effectually to the poor, requires for its satis- 
faction all the wisdom and concentration of thought which only 
an undivided Church can give. ‘The urgent necessity for a 
restatement of Christian doctrines, and a revision of Christian 
methods, implies a domestic problem too difficult for sectarian 
solution. There is the old yet ever more insistent obligation to 
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evangelise the world, which in the cireumstances of the » de 
Church is seen to transcend all sectional efforts and resources.” 
He regrets the quick growth of ritualism, and laments « a dis. 
position to recede from the religious freedom secured } th 
Reformers ” :— se 

“If it be the case,” he writes, “and : 

is much plausibility in the Man BR 5. pred ones 
England has in the course of the last century shifted ity 
ground and gone far to change its character, so that an English, 
man proud of his national traditions, and deeply convinced 
as he must needs be that no part of those traditions is more 
worthy his regard than that which makes him glory in the 
Reformation, may well doubt the competence of the Establiched 
Church to express the genuine convictions and ideals of the 
English People, is it not to be explained by the fact that Noncon. 
formity has withdrawn from the national system precisely those 
elements which would have restored the balance, and rectified the 
perspective of Anglicanism ?” 
In times of secular prosperity “there is little value attached 
to the Manly Creed of Liberty. Men weary of a version of 
their religious duty which is too austere, lofty, and virile for 
ptheir languid concern; and they turn themselves readily to 
the nearer and easier demands of an accommodating Church,” 
In spite of his fervent wish to reinclude the Nonconformists 
within the pale of the National Church, the Dean of Durham 
is opposed to Disestablishment. The Church bas gained, in 
his belief, by her connexion with the State, and the State has 
gained immeasurably. “The Church of England as an Estab. 
lished Church preserves the idea of National Christianity, 
and possesses the framework of a National organization of 
Christianity. Potentially we have in that Church an instro.- 
ment of religious unification, which may at any moment 
become of the utmost actual value.” 

Our author has little sympathy with the modern interpre. 
tation of Christ’s teaching, which runs counter to utilitarian 
ethics, and which would, in the Dean’s eyes, commit His 
disciples “to an anti-social indifference to secular interests.” 
He is certain of an absolute distinction between public and 
personal morality. Any State which ignored the difference 
would entangle itself in hopeless difficulty, he preaches. 
“The error of the Tolstoyan is hardly less grave, and 
certainly not less mischievous, than that of the Crusader.” 
It has always pleased the sceptic, he declares, to interpret 
the New Testament in a literal sense, and to exalt it in its 
literal interpretation :— 

“If but Christianity may be thrust outside the main stream of 

human life, and stamped with a character of morose, or visionary, 
or frankly irrational sectarianism, it can count on toleration, and 
even compliment; but let it advance its true and irreducible 
claim to be the principle and enabling power of good citizenship, 
the light of human life, the salt of human society, the key to the 
right use of the whole heritage of Science, Art and Wisdom, the 
truth by which men may guide their steps through the world, and 
it wakes against itself every form of opposition, and every measure 
of dislike.” 
It would not be difficult to imagine a refutation of this strong 
condemnation of a school of thought. It would, for example, 
be possible to quote Dr. Henson’s own words against him- 
self, and say with a certain measure of plausibility that the 
ethics of Christianity are at least as little susceptible of 
rationalistic explanation as its dogma. But whether the Dean 
proves his case or not, he gives words to the thought of 
the average Christian layman—for whose point of view he 
stands. 

In much the same spirit of robust good sense he refutes the 
notion that patriotism forms no part of Christianity. While 
admitting the essential incompatibility of the Roman form of 
patriotism, in the first decades of the Christian era, with the 
teaching of theearly Christians, he points out that Christ loved 
Jerusalem and that St. Paul almost overstated the claims of the 
State. “Patriotism,” he says, “is a natural sentiment which 
belongs to the perfection of human character; therefore, 
Christianity must needs authenticate it, and include it in its 
scheme of individual morality.” Still further he goes with 
the natural man upon the road of common-sense. “ Again, it 
is not, in my judgment, to be denied that Christianity becomes 
anti-patriotic if it becomes anti-national; that it did become 
anti-national at the close of the Middle Ages: and has in the 
modern Roman Church become extremely anti-national in our 
own time.” Is not this a frank and wise statement of the 
position of the Church of England layman, desiring, as he 
does, that his Church should be more truly national and 
his patriotism more deeply religious? Like everything 
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English, the attitude is perhaps one of compromise 3 not, as cer- 
tain carping persons will say, an effort to reconcile God and 
Mammon, but to reconcile the English and the Christian 
character. It is the glory of Christianity that such 
reconcilements are possible. Were it not so, Christianity 
would hardly be a universal religion. ‘“'Tothe Jews I became 
a Jew, that I might gain Jews,” said St. Paul. It is idle 
to deny that he touched a more essentially Christian tenet 
when he burst forth into the splendid statement of Christian 
equality beginning, “ There is neither Jew nor Greek.” Such 
a trath as he here enunciates does not appear to the 
Englishman of to-day to be within the sphere of practical 
politics or to suit “the present necessity.” The Dean of 
Durham’s words do suit the present necessity far better, 
surely, than any High Church programme. Does not the 
extreme Anglican view come to this—To the Anglo-Saxons I 
became a Latin, that I might gain Anglo-Saxons ?P 





VIRGIL’S BEASTS, BIRDS, AND BEES. 


ENNYSON, who understood and loved the same things as 
Virgil, has written of him with deeper feeling than any 
other English poet :-— 
“Thou that singest wheat and woodland, 
tilth and vineyard, hive and horse and herd; 
All the charm of all the Muses 
often flowering in a lonely word.” 
Virgil’s Georgics, indeed, probably makes a stronger appeal to 
English country-dwellers than any other Latin or Greek 
classic. Mr. Warde Fowler, in the preface which he con- 
tributes to a delightful little commentary upon the natural 
history of this book, recently published by Mr. T. M. Royds 
(Blackwell, 3s. 6d. net), tells a story which illustrates the 
point practically. He had to push a“ sporting youth ” through 
Responsions, and tried Lim at first with Livy, which he gave 
up in despair. He then took up the Georgics, and adroitly 
began with the third. When he came to Virgil’s points of 
the horse, the sporting youth, to use his own expression, 
“found,” and afterwards went straight to the finish. Probably 
thesame thing, or something like it, might happen with a boy 
who first discovered how much Virgil knew about farming, or 
birds and bees. Mr. Royds’s commentary should be a valuable 
help to tutors in similar difficulties. But it has the additional 
value and charm of being the best of reading even for those 
who may not be required or, indeed, be able to translate a page 
of Virgil. 

Agriculture is the oldest of human industries, and for that 
reason there should be nothing surprising in finding that the 
farmers of Italy two thousand years ago knew very little less 
than the farmers of our own day. Two thousand years is not 
a long period in the development of main principles of stock- 
breeding. So that when Virgil, who possessed deep practical 
knowledge as well as the ability to wield “the stateliest 
measure ever moulded by the lips of man,” writes of horses 
and cattle and sheep and goats, and gives instructions for 
mating them and the proper way of feeding and watering 
them, we find him telling us very much what an English 
shepherd or stud-groom would tell a pupil to-day; he gives 
us, in short, the experience of the countless generations who 
have bred horses and sheep since the first nomad tribes drove 
their flocks from pasturage to pasturage over the plains. Nor 
can we claim to have advanced greatly even in matters 
in which we might be expected to have gained a knowledge 
far superior to that of a Roman poet of two thousand years 
ago. Veterinary science has not made the fullest progress 
possible when Mr. Royds can quote from an article in a con- 
temporary magazine dealing with sheep to the effect that 
“during the last ten or twelve years new forms of disease 
have appeared. A flock of healthy sheep in a week or ten 
days are in serious trouble; many die, and the remainder 
recover slowly with weakened systems. Post-mortems often 
disclose nothing. Shrewd old shepherds are baffled, experienced 
flockmasters are beyond their depth, and trained pathologists 
areas much in the dark as the youngest student.” Virgil is 
not vaguer than this when he writes of the cattle plague which 
wasted the herds of Northern Italy. His description of the 
dying ox at the end of the third Georgic might well have been 
written after looking at the ravages of the English cattle 
plague of 1865. Perhaps we are brought even closer to Virgil's 
Practical knowledge of farming by a reference which Mr. 








Royds makes to the prevention of illness among hounds, which 
followed the construction of kennels built on the lines laid 
down by Virgil fora threshingfloor. Virgil gives instructions 
for the making of a floor which is to be hard, damp-proof, and 
dust-proof. It must be “smoothed with a heavy roller, 
kneaded with the hand, and made solid with astringent 
chalk, lest weeds should creep into it, or dust get into it 
and break it into holes, and then all manner of plagues 
make their game of it.” Mr. Royds reminds us that the 
great foxhunter, Assheton Smith, followed these instructions 
for the making of a floor for his kennels, and “the hounds were 
strangers to shoulder-lameness ever afterwards.” 

It would be natural that the names which Virgil gives to 
his birds should lead to difficulties of identification. Even 
Gilbert White was not always right in what he wrote or 
believed about different species of birds, and in Virgil’s day, 
when birds had not been classified in any scientific manner, it 
would have been impossible for the most careful observer to 
be sure that his description would be recognized by others. 
Of birds which it is difficult to identify perhaps the most 
puzzling is the fulica of Georgic I. Virgil was a good 
weather prophet, and his descriptions of the behaviour of 
birds and beasts when bad weather is coming are evidently 
founded on personal observation. He speaks of rain coming 
“when the gulls (mergi) fly swiftly home from over the sea,” 
and when “ the cormorants, whose element is the water (fulicae 
marinae), are sporting on the land.” Now, is fulica the cor- 
morant? If not, what other bird can it be? Mr. Royds says 
that “fulica is usually understood to be the coot,” which 
Linnaeus named fulica atra, and he seems to follow 
the late Professor Newton in holding that fiilica is allied in 
meaning to filigo, soot, that is, fulica is the soot-coloured 
bird. But if so, we are in a difficulty. There is no soot- 
coloured bird which comes inland from the sea in stormy 
weather. Coots are fresh-water birds, and go very little on 
land; cormorants sit on rocks and points in fine weather as 
well as foul, but do not habitually come inland before a storm. 
In short, no dark bird fits the text. But need the bird be 
dark? Is fiilica with its short %, necessarily allied with faligo 
with its long @? If once we give up the idea of a dark bird, 
the difficulty disappears. Virgil is speaking of two different 
kinds of gulls; one is mergus and the other is fulica—possibly 
the common gull and the blackheaded gull, which we may see 
ourselves come inland together. Possibly, even, fulica may 
still be allied with fuligo and mean “ blackheaded.” 

Fulica is not the only difficulty. Virgil writes in Georgie 
III., 338, of bringing the flocks down to drink in the evening, 
when the dew at moonrise revives the lawns, and “the 
kingfisher (alcyon) sings along the shore, the goldfinck 
(acalanthis) through the brake.” That is Conington’s trans- 
lation. But the kingfisher does not as a fact sing, nor is the 
goldfinch a bird to be heard every day. Mr. Royds suggests 
that acalanthis should be a warbler, possibly the blackcap. 
Alcyon, in any case, cannot be the kingfisher. No one, however, 
who has listened to the chorus which breaks out every spring 
evening at sunset can doubt that Virgil had a real bird in his 
mind. Mr. Warde Fowler thinks that alcyon is the tern, but 
surely in this context, when the flocks are brought down to 
drink, litora does not mean the seashore, but the banks of the 
river. It would be interesting to found an argument on the 
supposition that there is a genuine reason for the mytho- 
logical “ haleyon days,” when the sea is calm in winter and 
the haleyon broods its young. Might there not be some con- 
fusion of sight and sound, and the song be referred to the 
wrong bird? A warm February evening on which a number 
of blackbirds are singing is truly a “halcyon day.” The sea 
would be calm, for blackbirds will not sing in wind and cold. 

Virgil's bee-lore, of course, has been read and accepted by 
bee-masters ever since the fourth Georgic was written. It is 
true that he calls the queens reges, but, after all, the sex of 
the queen was not determined until Swammerdam settled 
it in the seventeenth century. In other respects, however, 
Virgil is as “knowledgeable” as any modern bee expert, and 
Mr. Royds, who is himself a beekeeper, pronounces Georgic 1V., 
8-35, to contain “ practical precepts of the highest excellence ” 
—for instance, that care should be taken as to the position 
of the hive in regard to the wind, for a cold, heavy wind will 
often blow a heavily laden bee down into the grass under the 
hive, where it cannot get up again. One point in particular is 
raised by two lines, 50 and 64, in the fourth Georgie. Can bees 
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hear? Virgil evidently believed they could. Mr. Royds is not so 
certain, and says that “ probably bees have some sense of hear- 
ing or some faculty that corresponds to it, but as to its nature 
and range we are very much in the dark.” However, he wrote 
to an expert, who bore out Virgil’s contention, or rather belief. 
“One might ask,” wrote this expert, “if bees cannot hear 
each other, what possible purpose do the sounds serve?” 
Queens, it is an accepted fact, can hear each other piping. 
But Virgil, of course, wrote before the days of hives in which 
bees could be watched as we can watch them, and much of 
what our modern bee-masters know must necessarily have 
been hidden from him. On one point he is definitely wrong. 
He writes a long description of how to get up a new stock 
by killing a bullock, in whose carcase bees are supposed to 
breed, something after the manner of the swarm seen by 
Samson. This may be an ancient superstition, but there is 
little doubt of its real origin. The insects which are “ born” 
out of decaying animal carcases in hot countries are very like 
bees, and are often, indeed, taken for them, but they are, as a 
fact, drone-flies, which are hatched very much in the manner 
of the common blow-fly or bluebottle. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


A HUNDRED-AND-SEVEN-POUND WOODEN 
COTTAGE. 
[To tHe Epiror or tue “Srrcraror.’’} 

Sir,—I send you herewith plans and specification of the 
weather-board model cottage erected by me for Mr. St. Loe 
Strachey on his land near Merrow Common.—I an, Sir, &c., 

Conrap B, Wittcocks, A.R.I.B.A., 

11 Friar Street, Reading. Architect. 


DESCRIPTION, &c. 
Generally. 

In considering the question of rural housing the chief difficulty 
that presents itself is that of erecting cottages at a price which, 
when let at a reasonable rent, will pay a fair return on the capital 
invested. ‘T'o endeavour to meet this difficulty Mr. J. St. Loe 
Strachey recently challenged architects to design a comfortable, 
convenient, and sightly cottage containing a living-room, scullery, 
larder, fuel-house, and three good bedrooms, which could be built 
ata cost of £100. This cottage has been erected in answer to 
this challenge, and although the cost—£107—is rather higher 
than the sum suggested, it could have been reduced to the required 
£100, without reducing the sizes of the rooms, by omitting 
sundry fittings, &c., which it has been thought preferable to retain 
in this example. 

In preparing this design endeavour was made to give the 
requisite accommodation conveniently arranged, due consideration 
being given to site, aspect, and cost. Also it was desired to 
produce a design which could be erected and repaired by any 
eompetent builder with local materials without the use of special 
patents. 

Timber construction was adopted as being practically the 
cheapest form of construction in most districts, so allowing the 
maximum accommodation to be provided for the money. Of 
the durability of this form of construction numerous examples in 
England and elsewhere give ample proof, The design is, however, 
equally well adapted to being built in brick or ferro-concrete, fc. 

Planning. 

In considering the plan it was decided to place one of the bed- 
rooms on the ground floor, both on account of economy, and so 
that in the case of a small family it could be conveniently used as 
a parlour, the front door being arranged to give access to it 
without having to cross the living-room, it being only necessary 
to enter one corner, which could well be screened off. 

The living-room itself has been made as large as possible, and is 
well-lit and cross-ventilated by windows on the south and west. 
The rango is well side-lit. Opening off one corner is a good 
larder with perforated-zine window. 

In the scullery are provided a fireplace and copper, the latter 
being fitted with a steam outlet by means of which the steam is 
drawn off up the flue instead of filling the room. A space is 
arranged for a bath, which could be fitted at an extra cost of 
£4 or 80. 

The stairs have been arranged to open off the scullery—a position 
which many cottagers prefer as it enables access to be obtained 
to the bedrooms without passing through the living-room, and 
also makes the latter room less draughty. The stairs are well 
side-lit, and under them is a useful cupboard, 

On the first floor are two good bedrooms, both fitted with 
hanging-cupboards. Under the slope of the roof are two stores. 

All rooms are provided with fireplaces. 

Externally are an earth-closet and good fuel-house. Outside the 
back door is fixed a rain-water butt. The sink drainage is taken 
in an open channel—which can always be kept clean—to discharge 
into an adjoining ditch. 

The areas and cubical contents of the different rooms are as 





follows—fireplaces and bedroom cupboards included, but omitti 
stores on first floor and cupboard under stairs, Ground floor take 
as 7ft. 10in. high in clear, - 
Floor Arca, Cubical Contents, 
— Ft. cube, 
Living-Room ... eee O50 
Ground-Floor Bedroom "608 
Scullery ... eco eve 
Larder ... - 


995 
675 
1ft, Gin, 


below floor level = 6,656 cubic feet. 
Construction, 


The walls of the cottage are constructed of timber framing on 
brick in cement foundations resting on concrete, a damp-course 
being fixed under the lower timber-plate. Tho design of the 
cottage lends itself to a very strong form of construction, 

Externally the framing is covered with felt and lin. rebated 
boarding, preserved and stained dark-brown with sclignum, 


A 


First-FLoor Pian. 
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The roof is covered with red Somersct “‘ Roman ” tiles. 
Internally all walls and partitions and first-floor ceilings are 
plastered on “double” laths. Picture rails are fixed in the four 
chief rooms. All floors are boarded, except scullery and offices, 
which are of cement. = 
In the living-room there is a small dresser, and a useful shelf is 
fixed in the scullery. 


Price, §c. 

This cottage was built under an ordinary contract with a very 
good firm of Guildford builders, who carried out the work in & 
most satisfactory manner. The price includes all fittings and 
drainage, &c., but not water-supply to sink and fencing, which 
were provided by the owner. . 

The prices, £107 or £100, according to fittings, may be taken as 
fair averages, whilst in some districts it might be possible to build 
cheaper. 

The builders were Messrs. William Bullen and Son, Commercial 
Road, Guildford, who can repeat the cottage at the same prices 
under similar conditions. e 

The architect was Mr. Conrad B. Willcocks, A.R.I.B.A., 11 Friar 
Street, Reading. 

[The cottage designed for Mr. Strachey by Mr. Willcocks, 
and built at Merrow Common by Messrs. Bullen, of Guildford, 
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107, is an excellent piece of work, and Mr. Strachey has 
taken over the cottage without waiting for the trial year 
to elapse, so well satisfied is he as to its stability. Mr. 
Willcocks’s cottage proves how perfectly stable, weather- 
tight, and permanent a wooden cottage is when properly 
constructed. Inside, no one could know that the structure 
was of wood. Outside, the weather-boards give a very pleasant 
effect, and, of course, afford an ideal wall in wet weather. 
Storms that will drive the wet through solid brick and stone 
walls are defied and vanquished by weather-board. To 
show how absurd is the notion that wooden buildings 
are only temporary, and will not stand for more than thirty 
years at most, we may mention Washington’s country house 
at Mount Vernon, Virginia. The old slaves’ quarters are of 
red brick (brought from Hampshire), but the house has 
wooden walls, cut and painted to imitate stone. The 
house is, in spite of its hundred and forty years and more, 
perfectly sound. Essex, and indeed all the Southern counties 
of England, can show wooden houses two hundred years old 
by the hundred. Wooden houses, again, are not more liable 
to be infested by vermin than are dirty brick houses. Mr. 
Willeocks has made excellent use of the £107 which the 
house cost, and the cottage is thoroughly comfortable. We 
greatly hope that this model will have many imitators. We note 
with pleasure that Messrs. Bullen will repeat the cottage for 
£107 where the conditions are similar, ¢e., not specially 
difficult, for there was nothing specially favourable about the 
conditions at Merrow. The cottage can always be inspected 
at Merrow Common, three miles from Guildford Station. All 
applications in regard to plans, &c., should be made, not to 
the Spectator, but only to Mr. Willcocks, who is proposing to 
supply complete working drawings and specification for a fee 
of £2 2s. for one cottage, whilst if more than one cottage is 
built from the same drawings, on the same estate, an extra 
charge of £1 1s. for each additional cottage would be made.— 
Ep. Spectator. } 


for £ 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 





ULSTER AND THE COVENANT. 
(To tus Eprron or tur “ Srecrator.” ] 
Sir—I am looking forward with great interest to your next 
issue and to your views on Mr. Asquith’s proposals for Ulster. 
It seems to me that our position has been greatly strengthened, 
for the admission that Ulster may be consulted renders it very 
dificult to argue that Great Britain has no claim to a similar 
privilege, and further, it is inconceivable that the Government 
should resort to civil war over a question of a time-limit, and 
shed blood to secure the mere postponement of a difficult 
question. Sir Edward Curson seemed to me remarkably reason- 
able,but if all Ulster is not as reasonable, it must beremembered 
that the Government have themselves trod reason underfoot, 
and have only allowed discussion from the fearof force. No body 
of armed men ever is or was or can be reasonable, and it is the 
fault of the Government that they are in 1914 arguing with 
an army, instead of arguing in 1911 with an unarmed popula- 
tion. I most earnestly hope that Ulster will not make a 
fetish of the Covenant, as a large section of Scotsmen made 
a fetish of the Solemn League long after the occasion of the 
Solemn League had passed away. I am going to sign the 
“ British Covenant” to-day, but I do so as a means to an end, 
and I care only about the end.—I am, Sir, &c., 
GLASWEGIAN. 





ULSTER AND THE REFERENDUM. 
(To tuw Epriror or tus “Srecrator.”’) 
Sir,—The Home Rule Bill is dead. It was dead from the 
moment when Mr. Asquith made his speech of February 10th 
onthe Address in reply to the Speech from the Throne. 
Many Liberals and a few Conservatives have wished that the 
Home Rule question could be settled and out of the way. Mr. 
Asquith this week has confessed that instead of settlement his 
Bill would result in bloodshed (civil strife). That being so, 
it is impossible for any patriot (and Mr. Asquith’s speech on 
Monday was the speech of a true patriot) to proceed with the 
Home Rule Bill. The Parliament Act has broken in the 
hands of its authors. Mr. Asquith (with Nonconformist blood 
in his veins) was sure when it came to t'e pinch to shrink 





from using physical force to make men who have been 
industrious, law-abiding, and loyal submit themselves to 
men who have exhibited none of these three qualities. Where 
Mr. Gladstone failed Mr. Asquith was never likely to succeed. 
Never again will a Liberal Government propose separate 
Parliaments for different portions of the United Kingdom. 

As you, Sir, have so often declared in the Spectator, “it 
will be found in the end that the Union divides Ireland the 
least.” Not many hours, days, or weeks must elapse before 
the nation realizes the truth of your dictum. I fancy that 
the very words “Home Rule” will be most distasteful to the 
present Cabinet, and that if any one brings forward Home 
Rule for Scotland or Wales he will be assured beforehand 
of a very chilly reception. But what of the future? It is 
inexpressibly unfortunate that the Government have been com- 
pelled to capitulate to the threat of armed force. But what 
could be done with the veto of the people destroyed by the 
Parliament Act? Mr. Ramsay MacDonald was right when on 
Monday he protested against the bad precedent which had 
been set by the Government in capitulating to force, or 
Ulster’s threats of force. 

Something must be done, and done quickly, to restore the 
veto of the people, destroyed by the mutilation of the Con- 
stitution under the Parliament Act. It can only be done 
by the Referendum. Mr. Asquith has proposed a Referendum 
for Ulster, Mr. Bonar Law has asked for a Referendum of 
the United Kingdom on Home Rule. If on Home Rule, why 
not on other subjects? We must, if we are to save our 
country from riots and revolution, let the people feel that 
they are the masters. Nothing can be so conservative and 
nothing so democratic as the Referendum. If the Unionist 
leaders will tell the nation that at the next General Election 
they will claim no mandate for anything except to turn 
this Government out, and that on every important change 
proposed the people, and not the caucus, shall have the 
final word, then the Unionists can bring forward anything 
they like—Tariff Reform, Food Taxes, anything they like— 
and those who, like myself, are sick of the caucus, sick of 
party, will possess our souls in patience, secure in the know- 
ledge that the people, and not the party caucus, will have the 
last word. With the Referendum it will matter little which 
party is in power, or even if the House of Lords remains in 
its present mutilated condition. Whenever any industry or 
Church is assailed it will defend itself, and the people will do 
justly, for they are neither bad nor fools.—I am. Sir, &c., 

The Waterhouse, Bollington, Macclesfield. E. L. OLIver. 





THE ARMY AND ULSTER. 
(To ruz Eprtor or tae “Srectaror.”]) 

Srr,—You endorse the last sentence of Colonel White’s letter 
which appears in your last issue: “If unfortunately it comes 
to the worst, the Army must obey; it has no option in the 
matter; but the responsibility and the blame will not be 
theirs.” No doubt officers will do their duty, but it will be no 
easy matter for them to determine what their duty is. The 
legal position was explained by the present Lord Chancellor 
(then Mr. Haldane) in his evidence before a Select Committee 
on the employment of the military in case of disturbance :— 

“The situation is that while the military commanding officer 
will, of course, attach the utmost weight to the civil authority, 
who is prim4é facie the best judge both of fact and law, he wiil 
remember that he is acting at his peril; and if he forms in his own 
mind a clear reason for dissenting from what he is told to do he 
will act on it, but he will remember that there also he is acting at 
his peril.” —( Times, September 18th, 1911.) 
It is plain, therefore, that “theirs not to reason why” is no 
formula for officers in such cases. They have to judge 
whether the orders given to them are lawful orders, and 
whether the action required of them is advisable in the 
circumstances.—I am, Sir, &., E. M. Luoyp, Colonel. 


Sutton. 





THE ALLEGED BETRAYAL OF THE SOUTH. 
{To tus Epiton or tas “Srecrator.”| 
Srr,—Your correspondent “Southern Unionist” refers to my 
views in his letter published in your last issue, and I hasten to 
reply. I maintain that the wording of the Covenant forbids 
Covenanters to be a party to the Exclusion of Ulster until 
after a General Election. Although I live in Leinster and 
Connaught, I own Ulster property, and I signed the Covenant 
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asan Ulsterman with the full approval of Ulster authority. 
** We men of Ulster hereby pledge ourselves to stand by one 
another in taking all means necessary to defeat the present 
conspiracy to set up a Home Rule Parliament in Ireland” 
(vide the Covenant). If we accept Exclusion we thereby 
accept and acknowledge the setting up of a Home Rule 
Parliament in Ireland, an institution we have sworn to take 
all means necessary to prevent. I fully realize the dangers 
which ‘‘ Southern Unionist” fears, and since I do not live in 
Ulster I shall run the same risks with him, but the fact 
remains that the Covenanters have sworn a sacred oath, and 
as God-fearing and honourable men cannot violate it. 
“Southern Unionist ” should remember that if Ulster refuses 
to accept Exclusion, and stands to sink or swim with the rest 
of Ireland, Home Rule cannot be forced upon her, and in 
consequence the only course left open to the Government will 
be a General Election, which destroys the “present con- 
spiracy.” Should the electorate of the United Kingdom 
decide in favour of Home Rule, we Irish Unionists, as a con- 
stitutional people, must accept that decision, and do our 
utmost to assist in making Home Rule a success.—I am, Sir, 
&e., ARRAN. 








TENNYSON AND HOME RULE. 
[To tue Eprror or tre “ Spectator.” } 
Sir,— With reference to the prospect of civil war in Ireland, 
you quoted last Saturday the words used by Tennyson in a 
letter to Queen Victoria of April, 1886. A remark drawn 
from the poet by the Home Rule scheme of that year may be 
worth recalling at the present juncture: “ Gladstone and the 
Radicals know that it is infinitely easy to destroy the con- 
stitution of a State, but do not realize that it is infinitely hard 
to reconstruct it” (Life of Tennyson, Vol. II, p. 332), On 
June 28th, 1892, in a letter written “to an unknown corre- 
spondent, on the eve of the General Hlection,” Tennyson 
summed up his feelings towards the Liberal leader in a sentence 
which has become famous: “I love Mr. Gladstone, but hate 
his present Irish policy ” (ibid., p. 411).—I am, Sir, &c., 
Crvis. 





HOCKEY AS A CRIME IN IRELAND. 
(To tue Eprror or tae “Srecraror.’’) 
S1r,—The enclosed cutting from the Freeman’s Journal of 
March 6th may interest you as a specimen of the Anglo-Irish 
entente in pastime. The Gaelic Athletic Association, it should 
be explained, not only boycott English games, including 
hockey, but those who play them.—I am, Sir, &c., 
EBLANENSIS. 


“ A sensation has been caused in G.A.A. circles in County Kildare 
by the decision of the County Committee suspending the Naas 
Club, and thus debarring them from competing for County 
Championship honours. The decision was arrived at at a special 
meeting of the County Committee, he!d at Sallins, for the purpose 
of hearing an objection raised by Celbridge that the Naas Club 
rendered themselves liable to suspension by not expelling members 
who played hockey. The Naas delegates pleaded that they did 
not select the hockey players, who actually played at Kilcullen, 
and that they took immediate steps to notify the County Secre- 
tary, on the field of play on their arrival, that the team was an 
illegal one, on discovering that the team was playing hockey 
players. The Chairman held that the rule had not been complied 
with and that Naas rendered themselves liable to suspension, and 
accordingly he made the ruling that the Club be suspended forth- 
with. The Naas Club have decided to appeal to the Leinster 
Council against this decision.” 





MR. CHURCHILL AND THE NATIONAL SERVICE 

LEAGUE DEPUTATION. 
(To rue Eprror or tre “Srrerator.”) 
Sir,—The recent deputation from the National Service League 
to the Prime Minister, on the subject of unpreparedness for 
home defence, has led to a statement in the House of 
Commons by the First Lord of the Admiralty, in regard to 
which, if you will allow me, I should like to offer a few 
remarks. 

Mr, Churchill asserted that I misqnoted the First Sea Lord 
when I introduced a National Service League deputation to 
the Prime Minister on February 27th, and he added that the 
context of my remarks was “ misleading ” and “ disingenuous.” 
He said also that the Naval members of the Board of 
Admiralty are the objects of “ misrepresentations and gross 
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attacks.” Mr. Churchill will, I am sure, allow me to plead 
innocent to these charges. Nothing was further from m 
mind than to score a point in controversy or impute bad fo; 

. P faith 
to any member of the Board of Admiralty, whether Nayal or 
Civil. May I therefore very briefly review the situation as I 
see it ? 

On July 29th, 1909, the Prime Minister laid down as tho con 
clusion of the Committee of Imperial Defence, that, “in order to 
secure an ample margin of safety, the force for maintaining home 
defence should be one capable of dealing with an invading fores 
of 70,000.” Elsewhere in his speech Mr. Asquith defined this fore 
as follows: “I am not now speaking of an Expeditionary Force 
but an Army for home defences.” ‘ 

On April 22nd, 1913, the First Sea Lord, at the Union Jack Club 
ridiculed people who said : “If war comes, the Fleet alone is quite 
enough to keep anybody from coming anywhere near the shorog of 
this Island Kingdom”; and he added: “There could be no more 
foolish or mischievous statement. The Fleet alone could not do 
it. The presence of a sufficiently trained professional Army at all 
times is quite as necessary as the other arm of the Service.” 

On February 27th, 1914, when introducing the deputation to 
Mr. Asquith, I said in the address that, in “the contend words 
of the First Sea Lord, the Navy alone cannot now protect this 
country against invasion. An efficient land Army is required in 
addition.” 

Speaking in reply to this address, Mr. Asquith said: “I am 
desired by the First Sea Lord—and I am glad to have the 
opportunity to repudiate those words. He says that is not his 
considered judgment, and that it rests upon a misconstruction of 
the language which he used, and which he says was not used by 
him in that sense, and that he must not be quoted as giving any 
countenance to the opinion attributed to him.” 

On March 4th, 1914, Mr. Churchill, speaking in the House of 
Commons, stated: “The First Sea Lord has asked me to say that, 
before making his speech on April 2Ist, 1913, on which he con- 
sulted me, that he was aware of the Prime Minister’s speech in 
the House of Commons on July 29th, 1909, with which he fully 
agreed.” Mr. Churchill stated further : “The House will see that 
the original statement of the First Sea Lord is entirely in 
harmony with the statement of the Prime Minister I have just 
read,” 

With these extracts before me, I fail to see how it can be said 
that I have misquoted the First Sea Lord, or that I can be 
accused of being disingenuous or misleading. 

The above-quoted views—the published accuracy of which 
is not in dispute—lead inevitably to the following conclusions: 
(a) That the Admiralty and the National Service League 
are all agreed upon the following points; (b) that, in the 
words of Mr. Asquith on July 29th, 1909, there must be in 
this country “a properly organized and properly equipped 
force, capable of dealing effectively with an invasion of 70,000 
men”; (c) that this force is entirely separate from the 
Expeditionary Force, and that it is set apart for home 
defence. Have we such a force? The contention of the 
National Service League is that we have not; on the other 
hand, it is held by many people of various shades of politics 
that we have. Mr. Asquith can quite easily dispose of our 
doubts when he makes his forthcoming speech on the results 
of the work of the Invasion Committee. The Prime Minister 
has only to say that, apart from the Expeditionary Foree, 
there is in this country a force sufficient to garrison our 
fortresses, carry out the necessary military duties in the 
United Kingdom, and deal “effectively with an invasion of 
70,000 men.” 

I fear there is no chance of our hearing such a statement. 
On the contrary, I cannot help anticipating we shall be told 
that, on account of the Territorial Force having failed to come 
up to the required standard of numbers and efficiency, many 
tens of thousands of Regular troops (a considerable portion, in 
fact, of the Expeditionary Force) must be kept in this country 
to do the work which the Territorial Army was brought into 
being to perform. If my prophecy comes true, the whole caso 
for which the National Service League has been pleading for 
so many years will be proved up to the hilt. It cannot be 
said, nor has it ever been said, by any responsible person, that 
our Expeditionary Force of six divisions is too large for its 
many duties. Six divisions, after all, only mean 100,000 
fighting soldiers, and it is madness to suppose that we can 
guarantee the safety of our colossal Empire, or meet our 
numberless engagements and commitments in all parts of 
the world, with a smaller reinforeement than 109,00) 
men. In the event of a European war, 
dependent on the help of ovr French friends 
passing our troops through the Mediterranean or for rein- 
forcing our garrisons in that sea and in Egypt, and we are 
dependent on them also for helping us to safeguard the fifty 
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nt. of our foodstuffs which pass through those narrow 
Does such a sea debt call for no payment in land 


per ce 


waters. 


ferces ? — 
But entirely apart from all European complications, may I 


tecall the fact that in May, 1858, we had 100,000 British 
goldiers in India, although at that time our troubles were 
limited almost entirely to a mutiny of Hindustani troops 
gerving in the Bengal Presidency, there was no unrest in 
the country, nor had we any anxiety about food, or our lines 
of communication with home? We were fortunate, also, in 
having made, a few months previously, a treaty with the ruler 
of Kabul, which relieved us of all anxiety as regards 
Afghanistan and the tribes of the North-West Frontier. 
Moreover, the recently raised Panjab Frontier Force, mainly 
recruited amongst Sikhs, Panjabis, and Frontier men, re- 
mained faithful, and gave most valuable assistance in the field 
throughout the campaign. Yet, in spite of all these advan- 
tages, the 100,000 British soldiers were none too many for the 
work, 

How easy it is to imagine a state of affairs in which it would 
be imperative to despatch the whole of the Expeditionary 
Force (the only reinforcements we possess) as reinforcements 
to the 70,000 men already in India? Egypt was unknown to 
us, from a military point of view, in 1858, whereas now we 
have heavy responsibilities in that country ; nor can we forget 
that fourteen years ago we became engaged in a war which 
necessitated the employment of 250,000 men. Happily for 
us, we had no other complications at the moment, and our 
fleets were unchallenged in those days. No. One thing is 
certain; we cannot possibly attempt to keep our Empire 
together with less than 100,000 fighting soldiers. Are our 
home defence forces so numerous, so efficient, so ready to 
take the field, that we can despatch this small Expeditionary 
Force where we please and when we please, and remain secure 
against an invasion of 70,000 men. 

Let me say once again—a view with which Mr. Asquith 
cordially agrees—there is here no question of party politics: 
the safety and life of the Empire are at stake, and this is 
equally the concern of all men and all parties. Let the Prime 
Minister in his forthcoming statement take his courage in both 
lands and tell us a plain, unvarnished story of our liabilities 
and of our assets.—I am, Sir, &c., Roperts, F.M. 

Englemere, Ascot, Berks. 





EDWARD III. AS THE PATRON OF THE 

NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE. 
{To tue Eprtror or tus “Srecraror.”’] 
Srr,—One of the arguments most commonly brought forward 
by the opponents of compulsory military training is that such 
an idea is contrary to all the traditions of the English race, 
and that the people would never submit to it. As a matter of 
fact, compulsion, of one sort or another, is behind us from the 
cradle tothe grave. Our parents are compelled to register 
our birth, to send us to school, and to notify our diseases. 
When we become men, we are compelled to pay rates and 
taxes, and to submit to such legislation as the Insurance Act. 
Why, if service of the purse is thus compulsory, should per 
sonal service be of necessity voluntury? It is sometimes 
given as a reason that “it always has been so,” but this argu- 
ment can be refuted by appeal to historical fact. Five and a 
half centuries ago, on June Ist, 1363, only seven years after 
the victory of Poictiers, Edward III. issued the following in- 
junction to the Sheriffs of the different counties (the original 
is in Latin) :-— 

“The King to the Sheriff of (Kent, &c.), greeting. 

Whereas the people of our realm, not only the nobles but the 
commonalty, were used in time past to practise in their games 
the art of shooting with the bow, whereby it is evident that, with 
the help of God, no small advantage did accrue to the honour of 
our whole kingdom, and to us in our warlike enterprises : 

But now, the said art being totally neglected, the people amuse 
themselves with the throwing of missiles of stone, wood, or iron ; 
and some with games of ball struck with the hands, feet, or staves ; 
with dog-baiting and cock-fighting; some with games even less 
profitable, or wholly degrading : 

By which the said realm seems likely to become (which God 
forbid!) in a short time wholly destitute of archers : 

WE, wishing to provide a remedy for this state of affairs, 
straitly enjoin upon you to make public proclamation, in such 
places in your county as you may think fit, that everyone of 
sound body in the said county shall on holidays, when he is not 
at work, make use in his games of the bow and arrow, whether it 
be shaft or bolt, and shall learn and practise himself in archery ; 





Forbidding on Our part to all and every one, under pain of 
imprisonment, to apply themselves in any way to the games above 
described, of throwing missiles of stone, wood, or iron; of playing 
with balls struck by hand, feet, or staves; of dog-baiting and 
cock-fighting ; or other games of this nature, which are of no 
worth ; and ordering them to discontinue the use of such games. 

Witness the King at Westminster, the first day of June. 

By the King.” 
Even the National Service League does not go so far as this! 
But some of us may almost wish that it were in the power 
of King George to repeat the proclamation of his great 
predecessor.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Far Headingley, Leeds. BERNARD P. SCATTERGOOD. 

[Our correspondent should, in this connexion, refer to the 
descriptions of the duties of the Sheriff as laid down in 
Blackstone and other text-books. In the case of invasion 
it is the duty of the Sheriff (as was pointed out by one of the 
speakers on the occasion of the recent National Service 
deputation to the Prime Minister) to call out, under a statute 
of Henry V., all males over fifteen years of age to assist him 
in repelling the King’s enemies. Thus the State imposes the 
duty of universal military service in case of war in these 
islands. Unfortunately, however, it makes no attempt to 
train men beforehand for carrying out this serious duty. All, 
then, that the National Service League asks is that men 
should be trained to carry out a duty already part of the 
law of the land.—Ep. Spectator. ]| 





CERTIFICATION AS A MEANS OF IMPROVING 

THE GENERAL MILK SUPPLY. 
[To tae Eprror or tas “Srecraror.” | 
Sir,—The majority of producers and distributors of milk 
realize, even more than does the public, the unsatisfactory 
condition in which milk reaches the consumer, and would 
welcome the means of improving the supply. Before an 
improved supply can exist there must be a genuine demand, 
and before such demand there must be an understanding of 
the difference between clean, wholesome milk and the present 
ordinary supply. Most people now think of milk as a four- 
pence-per-quart opaque liquid food, and judge its merits or 
demerits by its colour, which does not indicate its richness, as 
is fondly assumed, but merely the amount of anatta (a 
vegetable dye) that the retailer finds it necessary to intro- 
duce in order to hold his trade. I believe there is not a single 
dealer in London who could continue his business were he to 
discontinue this practice. This false standard must be done 
away with, and in its place some knowledge of the contents of 
the present general supply must be engendered, which will 
cause a demand for milk which is free from tubercle and 
other pathogenic germs; also, what is far more important, 
from manure and other forms of dirt, which, it is not generally 
known, are a far greater cause of infant mortality than is 
tubercle. 

Some people argue that they have drunk dirty or tubercular 
milk all their lives and are none the worse. That may be true, 
but they forget the many who, being dead, cannot use that 
argument. If there be people who do not object to manure 
or pathogenic germs in their food, it is at least fair that milk 
should be sold in grades, so that those who do have such 
objections may be able to obtain a different product. Before 
milk can be graded there must exist a standard of excellence, 
and such a standard can be obtained by certification of milk 
as is now done in almost every one of the United States. 
T here the Milk Commission of the State Medical Association 
issues a certificate (which must be renewed monthly) to dairy- 
men who comply with their requirements. Briefly, the 
requirements are that the Commission keeps a careful guard 
over the conditions of the premises, health of employees, 
health of cows (the entire herd of a dairyman having his pro- 
duct “ certified” must be free from tuberculosis and his milk 
bottled on the farm) ; and, most important of all, the Commission 
takes a bottle of such milk ut the point of distribution, and there, 
in addition to making a chemical examination for butter-fat, 
the bacteria contained are counted and must not exceed 
10,000 per cubic centimetre. The bacterial standard has been 
found to be the only really practical means of determining 
the amount of dirt in milk, and consequently the care with 
which it has been handled. Whilst it is not difficult to 


deliver milk containing less than 10,000 bacteria per « 
? 





centimetre, in a number of bacteriological tests that have 
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been made in London during last week, of milk obtained 
from one of the best dairies, in response to a demand for the 
cleanest milk that could be offered by that dairy, the lowest 
count was 880,000, the highest 8,400,000, and the average for 
six consecutive days 2,993,000 per cubic centimetre. 

When “ certified milk” can be purchased by those able and 
willing to pay for the cleanest product that can be obtained, 
we shall probably have an intermediary grade between the 
ordinary milk and the “ certified” milk, which in America is 
termed “inspected milk.” This, too, must come from herds 
free from tuberculosis, but containing a bacterial count 
perhaps not exceeding 60,000 per cubic centimetre. Whilst 
eertified milk must be bottled at the farm, “ inspected’ 
milk could be shipped in churns in order to lower the cost 
to the consumer. I am acquainted with the owners of 
upwards of two thousand cows who, for jd. per quart 
above the market price of ordinary milk, are prepared 
to contract to deliver such a product. One would expect, 
but would be mistaken, that London hospitals would be 
willing to pay such a price for such a supply; but until the 
Government takes action so to protect the words “ certified ” 
and “inspected,” or better words if such can be found, 
that purchasers may really know the grade of milk they are 
buying, rather than having to rely, as they do now, on the 
word of the dairyman for the quality of his product, the 
public cannot be expected to pay any more attention to such 
descriptions than they should to such terms as “ infants’ 
milk,” “ invalids’ milk,” or similar catchwords. When such 
grading of milk is in force, the general milk supply will be 
improved through the force of education. The farm hands 
and their employers will learn that it is a disgusting and 
unnecessary habit to milk with a wet hand, the manure will 
be groomed from the cow's flanks and udder before milking, 
and many such unnecessary means of contamination, not only 
at the farm, but in transit and in the city dairy, will be done 
away with. 

Legislation can only determine the permissible limits of 
dirtiness—it can never achieve the results that can be obtained 
through education. The improvement in the ordinary grade 
of milk will arise through the knowledge that will be dis- 
seminated by the producers of certified milk. An intelligent 
demand for a cleaner supply will be created, and farmers will 
learn that the present chief causes of contamination at the 
farm can be avoided at little or no expense to themselves. 
There will be a demand that milk shall, in many instances, 
be bottled at the farm, and to this end the railway companies 
will lower their charges for the transportation of bottled milk, 
which at present are approximately nine times as much per 
quart of milk in bottles as per quart in churns. This would 
be a further source of income to the railway companies, who 
now have literally almost no traffic in bottled milk owing to 
their prohibitive charges, whereas railway companies during 
1912 transported into the city of New York upwards of 
eighty-four million bottles. 

Iam sure it will be agreed that no existing societies 
should take upon themselves the responsibilities for certifying 
milk, as, no matter how well such a society might do its work, 
there would immediately be others who would issue “ certiti- 
cates” whose inspection, &c., would be valueless. Public 
opinion must help the Government to bring about this good 
work, for only the Government has the power to ensure that 
descriptions such as “certified” or “inspected” shall convey 
to the public the assurance that such descriptions are abso- 
lutely above suspicion.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Moundsmere Manor, Basingstoke. Witrrep Buck ey. 

[Though we must not be held to commit ourselves to all 
the statements and proposals contained in our correspondent’s 
letter, we are altogether with him (1) in his desire to awaken 
public opinion on the need of a purer milk supply, and 
(2) in his insistence that the consumer shall be assured that 
if he buys “ certified milk ” the description will not be merely 
a piece of advertising “common form,” but will mean that a 
certain standard of purity has been reached. We shall watch 
the effort to secure clean milk with no small sympathy.—Ep. 
Spectator. } 


A NEW NATIONAL CHURCH SPIRIT. 


(To rue Eprrorn or Tus “Srecrator.”) 
Sir,—Is not the reason why there is so much religious unrest 
in our Church the divorce from reality of our ecclesiasticism ? 





Look, for example, at the almost childishness of the ue 
ceedings in Convocation. The ordinary thinking eee 
wonders whether the members are merely playing with subjects 
that arise or are addressing themselves to them in real earnest 
One may easily alter Oxenstierna’s famous aphorism and gq . 
that from the proceedings of Convocation we see with how 
little wisdom the Church is governed. Little wonder that the 
Hulsean Professor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge 
entered his protest in the Times for March 4th: “Falsehood 
is a sin even when practised by a clergyman only once in 
twelve months, and its alternative, disobedience, is not a 
virtue.” A Church divided against itself cannot stand. A 
National Church in which poor and rich are sundered by 
bitter class animosity is no National Church at all. It may 
be that the fundamental unreality in our Church life is dug 
to the curse of party which divides the Church in the individual 
mind. The best means of getting rid of that curse, which hag 
placed the vast destinies of our Church at the mercy of a 
number of factions led by liturgiologists without imagination, 
is to revive the idea of a National Church in the hearts of all: 
Heroism and a generous devotion to the common good are the 
only effective answer to unrest. Calculations of party interest 
must be overborne. Jf we can revive and strengthen the 
National Church spirit—the old heroic English spirit of 
devotion to the common good—the problem might be solved, 
Something more than the destruction of the party system is 
required. There must be new ideas in keeping with the 
enlightened scholarship of the twentieth century, and there 
must be a real determination to give effect to them. Ag 
Archbishop Leighton remarked, “the body of religion is torn 
and bleeding, ita soul is dying, while we are fighting about the 
hem of its garment.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
Giggleswick-in-Craven. THEODORE P. BrocKLEenuRst. 





THE BISHOP OF ZANZIBAR. 
[To rue Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.” | 
Srr,—May I be allowed to call attention to a part of the 
Bishop of Zanzibar’s second letter which seems to have 
received scant attention? He says that the Bishop of 
Mombasa, when acting for the late Bishop of Zanzibar, 
refused to ordain U.M.C.A. candidates on the ground that 
the diocesan teaching was, in his opinion, inconsistent with 
loyalty to the Church of England. He asserts, further, that 
native Christians who leave his diocese for that of Mombasa 
are subjected to what “falls little short of religious persecu- 
tion,” being insulted and threatened with excommunication if 
they continue to make the sign of the Cross—a practice 
customary in the primitive Church (Tertullian, De Corona 
Militis, I1I.). So far as I know, these charges have not been 
denied. All those who are interested in missionary work are, 
I imagine, anxious to see mutual sympathy between the 
Church of England and other religious bodies. But surely 
charity should begin at home. Surely toleration, if not sym- 
pathy, should be shown towards those members of the same 
Church who, though they may differ from their Evangelical 
brethren in non-essentials, are one with them in all the things 
that really matter. And this failure in charity is peculiarly 
unfortunate at a time when, here in England, Evangelical and 
High Churchmen are getting to understand each other, and 
are drawing more closely together, that so they may more 
effectually fight the common foe—unbelief.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
PRESBYTER SENESCENS. 





LTo tue Epiton or tae “Srecraton.”] 
Srr,—Is it quite so difficult, as some of your correspondents 
appear to think, to reconcile the demands of Church order 
with those of Christian charity in the matter of the adminis- 
tration of the Holy Sacrament? On the side of order, it is 
surely clear from the rubrics that no one comes to the Com- 
munion asa fully qualified member of the Church of England 
unless he has received confirmation. I speak of the will and 
intention of the Church, as the Prayer Book declares them, 
not of what on other grounds might be legally decided to be 
a parishioner’s rights. Where infant baptism is the rule 
some such service as confirmation, with its opportunity of 
intelligent self-committal to the Church’s standards, is surely 
a plain necessity. But, on the side of charity, there is nothing, 
so far as I can see, in the rubrics to prevent, and there is 





certainly much in the New Testament to encourage, the 
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a eagenaetneeneate 
cordial welcome of unconfirmed Christians at the Holy Table. 


Only they come as guests, not as members. By all the higher 
considerations of fellowship and brotherhood, they are at one 
with us in the Breaking of Bread, and we are glad it should 
be so. But on grounds of technical order they have not the 
right to claim the full privilege of the Church’s membership, 
for which, in our own particular Communion, certain condi- 
tions have been laid down. Surely the distinction between a 
member anda guest is in this connexion not imaginary, nor 
in any sense derogatory to the status of those who elect to 
serve God normally in other associations. 

So far as to theory. In practice, I may add, there is equally 
little difficulty. For seven years I had charge of a parish in 
Central London. There, and equally here in a remote agricul- 
tural village, I have plainly declared what I believed the true 
solution. As a result, I have had the privilege, in each parish, 
of counting unconfirmed Christians among the regular com- 
municants, nor do I know that the stricter sort of Church folk 
were ever scandalized by my modest liberality. May I add, 
in conclusion, that the Prayer Book seems to me to assign 
to the individual parishioner—not to the parish priest—the 
duty (except in the case of notoriously evil life, &c.) of 
deciding whether or no it is right that he should receive the 
Sacrament; and also that those who are now revising our 
Prayer Book would supply a real need if they were to 
include among their additions a form, more suitable than the 
Order of Confirmation, for the admission to full membership 
in the Church of England of persons of adult years? The 
laying on of hands would be a natural and fitting element in 
such an Order.—I am, Sir, &c., R. B. To.urton. 

Tendring Rectory, Weeley, R.S.0., Essex. 





THE SUTHERLAND CLEARANCES. 
[To rue Eprror or tHe “Srecrator.”’] 
Sir,—Sir Hugh Shaw Stewart (Spectator, February 2lst) is 
unfortunate in selecting Dr. John Macculloch as an authority 
on Highland destitution in the first part of the nineteenth 
century, since the worthy doctor gave great offence to the 
people in the North of Scotland by saying: ‘‘ Were I the Dey 
of Algiers, or a Highland laird, I would keep an officer of 
health with power to wash Mr. and Mrs. Maclarty and all 
their family by force, or to fumigate them like rats, and in 
default of ultimate reformation to burn them out.” The 
result of this forcible writing waa that, although the Royal 
Society possesses a portrait in oils of Macculloch, and the 
Geological Society possesses a marble bust of this would-be 
sanitary reformer, the only portrait of Macculloch that 
reached the Highlands was by no means of a compli- 
mentary description. Moreover, the vehement indignation 
of the Celts against Macculloch was also expressed in 
print by Dr. John Brown in a vituperative book, which 
was also in every Highland farmer's library. And now 
I read in a recent issue of the Daily Chronicle that “it is 
proposed to mark the centenary of the Sutherland clearances 
of 1814 by a demonstration in the Strath of Kildonan in the 
summer of this year.” This, however, will serve no good end. 
It would be better for these fervent Radicals to pay attention 
to the neglected condition of the Highland churchyards, since 
“the e’ening brings a’ hame” is an old Scottish proverb which 
suggests that the evening of life, or the approach of death, 
should soften all our political and religious differences.—I am, 
Sir, &e., DonaLp Norman Re rp. 
15 St. Mary's Square, Paddington, W. 





ETHICS OF CONTROVERSY. 
[To tux Eprror or tae “ Srecrator.”’) 
Sir,—Is it a fact that Lord Murray has “ increased his funds 
by bets on the St. Leger and the Oaks or by systematic 
speculation on the ‘tips’ provided by the Star”? To the 
ordinary reader your expectation that the Trade Union 
Secretaries may “follow in his footsteps” by adopting either 
of these courses can have only one meaning—that he has set 
the precedent. I say “to the ordinary reader.” I presume, 
however, that a few of your readers who happen to be familiar 
with your attitude towards members of the present Ministry 
will read between the lines and see in them an innuendo that 
Lord Murray has been guilty of a course of conduct analogous 
to, or comparable with, that specified as above. Such an 


were it not for the fact that party warfare permits the use of 
such weapons; but I would most respectfully submit that the 
readers of your columns (and there are many) who are not au 
courant with the political dialectics of the moment will, with- 
out doubt, infer that Lord Murray has been guilty of the 
conduct referred to. Is this not a violation of the elementary 
ethics of controversy ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Test Heath Avenue, N.W. F. A. GARDINER. 

[Lord Murray set the precedent by speculating with the 
Liberal Party funds in Marconi shares, with the object of 
increasing those funds. We expressed the hope that the 
Trade Unionist officials would not be tempted to follow in 
his footsteps and try to increase the Union funds by putting 
portions of them on the racing “tips” provided by the Star. 
Mr. Gardiner cannot pretend that speculations such as that 
made by Lord Murray with the party funds have no analogy 
with bets. Our meaning was perfectly clear, and the ordinary 
reader will draw from our words the right conclusion—é.e., that 
betting on a racing “tip” and speculating for a rise on a Stock 
Exchange “tip” are analogous. They are not crimes per se, 
but are unpardonable indiscretions in the case of persons 
in a position of trust. Mr. Gardiner’s cant phrases about party 
warfare leave us cold. Our readers know our record on this 
matter. We criticized members of the Unionist Party when 
we felt they were not careful enough in the matter of invest- 
ments, and were applauded by the Liberal Press for our 
freedom from party feeling. When, however, we criticize 
Liberal Ministers for very much graver indiscretions we are 
denounced by our Liberal contemporaries for using poisoned 
weapons !—Ep. Speetator.} 





THE NATIONALIZATION OF RAILWAYS. 
(To rus Epiror ov tus “ Srectator.”’ | 
Srer,—The article on the nationalization of railways in your 
issue of November Ist, 1913, treated the subject from the 
financial and political points of view, but said nothing about 
the point of view of the travelling public. We are all 
travellers, but few of us care who owns the railway lines by 
which we travel so long as the service is a comfortable and a 
quick one. Having lived in three countries where the railways 
are owned by the State, I have no hesitation whatever in saying 
that a Government cannot run a railway as well as a company 
can; and let anyone who doubts this come to New Zealand 
and try for himself. The three countries I refer to are— 
Ceylon, which has a very comfortable service, but one which 
is excusably slow, seeing that, save for the engine-drivers 
and some of the guards, the labour available is native 
or Eurasian; New South Wales, where the service is com- 
fortable, but, for no reason known to me, slow; and New 
Zealand, where the service is both uncomfortable and slow 
To verify my statement I take the following figures from 
the railway time-table, and I enclose a copy of the time- 
table in order that you may revise them if you care to. The 
two examples taken are the most important trains, one in the 
North, the other in the South Island. The Wellington- 
Auckland express averages 2046 miles an hour, and the 
Dunedin-Christchurch express 2014 miles. Talk of the 
“ Government stroke,” why even the engines seem to have it. 
The reason for such slow travelling cannot be hills, because 
the highest point on the line between Dunedin and Cbrist- 
church is only 373 feet above sea level, and the Wellington- 
Auckland train, which rises to 2,660 feet, goes faster. There 
is only one other train, the Auckland-Rotorna express, 
which has a higher average speed, but even it is under 
twenty-one miles. Narrow gauge certainly prevents trains 
travelling at sixty miles an hour, but it does not limit them to 
twenty. This is the result of twenty years of Ministerial 
management under the Seddon-Ward rule; but one of the 
first actions of the present Government was to import a 
highly paid practical manager from home, and the long- 
suffering public of New Zealand hope soon to see their rail- 
ways run on business lines.—I am, Sir, &c., Scor. 


New Zealand. 





THE COMMITTEE FOR THE ECONOMIC 
PRESERVATION OF BIRDS. 
(To rue Eprrog or tus “Srecraton.”| 


Srr,—As you permitted me in August last to explain the 





innuendo would be unworthy of the traditions of the Spectator 


objects of this Committee, which I helped to establish, may 
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I be permitted briefly to reply to your criticisms in last week’s 
Spectator? I can assure you that our members are all working 
towards the same object, and that object the economic pre- 
servation of birds. We have not turned aside from that goal 
because of the Plumage Bill. At the same time, it has been 
necessary to set out our views about this Bill because, if it 
passes into law, our work in uniting the whole trade of Europe 
in an undertaking to give protection to the birds we find in 
danger must fall to the ground. We believe that while the 
value of plumage may be diminished by a Bill, killing will 
not diminish, for it is not controlled by European merchants. 
This Committee holds the formal undertakings of the mer- 
chants of London, Paris, Berlin, and Vienna to accept its 
findings. It has issued some two hundred forms of inquiry 
throughout the tropics, and has already received and sifted 
nearly one hundred replies. It has asked for and received 
special information about certain species, and has already 
secured European protection for the following birds :— 
the family of chatterersa; the cattle egret; the longtailed 
trogon ; the lyre bird, the rifle bird, the regent bower bird, of 
Australia; the flamingo; the spoonbill. I may say that the 
value of the imports of the cattle egret to England alone are 
over £30,000 annually. The Committee is now handling the 
evidence relating to the white heron and the birds of paradise, 
and to the best of its ability will deal with the evidence on its 
merits. Althongh the Plumage Bill may have received its 
second reading before this letter reaches you, I still feel that 
this Committee has justified its existence, and replied effec- 
tively by useful action to much severe criticism. In conclusion, 
may I quote the resolution passed unanimously a week or 
two ago by the Council of the Selborne Society P— 

“ That the Council of the Selborne Society, while not departing 

in any way from its policy of discouraging the wearing of plumage, 
is of opinion that its object of preserving birds which are harm- 
less, beautiful, or rare, may for the present be best accomplished 
by such international arrangements as are being made by the 
Committee for the Economic Preservation of Birds.” 
It was further decided that the Committee should be strength- 
ened by the addition of other representatives of the Selborne 
Society. The Selborne Society has taken the trouble to 
follow our work very closely, and has several of its members 
on our Committee.—I am, Sir, &c., 8S. L. Bensusan. 

Care of the Selborne Society, 

42 Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 

[We are most willing to give our correspondent this oppor- 
tunity of restating the view of his society, but we find nothing 
in his letter to induce us to alter the opinions expressed by us 
last week..-—-Ep. Spectator. } 





LINKS WITH THE PAST. 

[To rum Eprron or tas “Srecrator.”] 

S1r,—The letter from the authors of The Book of the Duffs 
in your issue of February 21st sets one thinking of one’s own 
links with the past. My grandfather, who died in 1872, aged 
nearly eighty-five, was the last survivor of the battle of 
Camperdown, October 11th, 1797, and of Lord Cornwallis’s 
celebrated retreat on June 16th and 17th, 1795. It cannot be 
a usual occurrence for a man to survive an action seventy- 
seven years! This officer, afterwards Admiral William 
Slaughter, Knight of Hanover, entered the Navy, together 
with a brother two years his senior, at the tender age of seven, 
on board his father’s ship, the ‘Triumph,’ as first-class 
volunteers under the flag of Rear-Admiral Collingwood, in 
December, 1794. At Camperdown the little volunteer was 
wounded in the right hand by asplinter. The action was con- 
tested for six hours; and the pigtail of the man at the wheel, 
William Hamlet, was shot off, and after the battle given to 
the boy, as being the youngest officer on board. In spite of 
the early grim discipline, the young sailor lived on to a happy, 
healthy old age. It was this same officer who almost exactly 
a hundred years ago, in April, 1814, conveyed to Lonis XVIII. 
the invitation from the French to return to his throne. He 
had received a Commander’s commission in 1809 for con- 
spicuous gallantry in an attack on some forts near Trieste, 
and, being only twenty-two, was known as the Boy Com- 
mander. He was commanding the sloop ‘ Archer,’ off Dunkirk, 
when he received on board the French deputation. He con- 
veyed the despatches to the Admiralty, and then presented 
them to the King in presence of his niece, the Duchesse 
d’Angouléme, at Hartwell House, Buckinghamshire. He took 








Se 
the King’s joyful acceptance back to Orleans, the Park and 
Tower guns saluting as the ‘ Archer’ dropped down the Thames, 
Louis XVIII. was not the most generous of the Bourbons, 
and, like other Royal exiles in our own history, did not always 
recompense those who had succoured him in time of need, 
The expenses of the young Commander, amounting to £230 
were not refunded, nor any Order bestowed upon him, though the 
King lost no time in hurrying back to France, and in a fort. 
night’s time had landed at Calais, where an obelisk onthe old jetty 
still marks his landing-place. These were stirring times, and 
called forth deeds of bravery in all ranks. A story is told in 
the old Admiral’s family that he and Admiral Sir William 
Hoste, whose tomb is in St. Paul’s, would discuss after dinner 
in later days which of the two had been more often wounded, 
The discussion became so warm that garments were removed 
and scars counted. The record was quickly forgotten, and 
the argument had to take place again. He himself was the 
son and grandson of naval officers, and the tradition of service 
for the country goes on, for among the brave sailor's youngest 
descendants are already three cadets who are being trained 
for Navy and Army.—I am, Sir, &c., Mary Morris, 


Church Kirk Rectery. 





ELM BLOSSOMS. 
[To tHe Epiron ov tee “ Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—It seems to me that the elm blossoms this year are 
more vivid and beautiful than I ever remember them in this 
part of the country. I wonder which of the poets has 
alluded to this striking feature of early spring. I cannot find 
any mention of it in Tennyson, though he noticed so many 
things of the sort, and so surprised Mr. Holbrook in Cranford 
by pointing out to him, who had lived all his life in the country, 
and never noticed it, that ash buds were black in March.—I 
am, Sir, &c., E. Bryans. 
Radley College, Abingdon. 





“SKIVERS.” 
[To rue Epiror ov trax “ Srectator.”] 
Srr,—In my boyhood I spent a twelvemonth in the book- 
binding trade, and in that trade my father has spent his 
whole life. In my experience “skivers” were constantly used, 
being thin sheepskins, dyed various colours, used for common 
work such as tradesmen’s parcels books. I have just asa 
test walked into a leather manufacturer’s shop in London, 
and upon asking for a specimen of “skiver,” a skin was 
immediately produced, and the enclosed piece cut off and 
handed to me. I shrewdly suspect that that volume so 
beloved of the legal profession, known as The Law List, is 
bound in “ skiver.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
LAWRENCE C. PERKINS, 


84 Hazelbank Road, Catford. Law Clerk, 





A CORRECTION. 

{To tum Epirorn or tes “Srxcrator.”] 
Srr,—There appears a paragraph on the front page of your 
last issue stating that King Oscar dissolved the Swedish 
Riksdag. The present King of Sweden is Gustaf V.—I 
am, Sir, &c., G. H. WesTeRBERG. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily te held to be in 
agreement with the views therein erpressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
iz considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication, 








POETRY. 


eee 
THE GREY MARE. 


I’vz bought you a hunter, my daughter, at last. 

A handsomer mare never galloped in grey, 
Good-tempered, high-couraged, and clever, and fast 
While drawing, a pleasure: at “ for’ard away” 
Sit still, and you'll have all the fun of the fair: 
The best of good manners distinguish the mare. 
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“But, while we are drawing, the mare and the pack 
Should fillall your thoughts, to be slack were a crime, 
Should the hounds slip away, ‘tis the mare has to pay 
—Only Caesar could think of three things at a time. 
So mind, when they find, a good start’s your affair, 
"Tig the least and the most you can do for the mare, 


Five miles in an hour she can walk every inch: 
Twelve miles she can trot, at her master’s desire : 
She can gallop as fast as a hound ata pinch : 
1’ tell you thepace, but you'd think me a liar, 
Every sort, every size of a junp that is fair 
Tv ask of a hunter, is fun for the mare. 


There were horses refusing, and blocking a gap 

In some rails on a bank, with a ditch t’other side— 
Broad, rushy, and boggy—a regular trap— 

She flew fence and ditch like a buck in her stride. 
As she rose at the jump, as she sailed through the air, 
You felt you were safe “in the hands ” of the mare. 


Whatever the distance, whatever the pace, 
Whatever the country, the mare doesn’t mind. 
She can go her own line, she can keep her own place, 
Well up with the hounds from the moment they find— 
You can’t “ put her wrong”: you can wager the mare 
Will be in at the finish, whoever is there. 


Should you take a wrong turn in the course of a run, 
And find yourself blocked by some bottomless bog, 
Ride hard for the passage, sit still as a stone, 
Use your eyes and your ears like a ship in a fog. 
Can you hear them, or see them P You needn’t despair: 
Just give her her head, they'll come back to the mare. 


She’s thin in the skin, they must mind what they’re at 
When girthing her up, or when dressing her down: 
She'll snap, like a trap, with her ears lying flat, 
And a face like a girl’s when you tread on her gown. 
And, if you offend her, you'd better beware 
A fathom away from the plates of the mare. 


You should know what’s too big for a horse, and, in short, 
A dose of discretion or so never hurts; 

Keep a look-out for wire—that spoiler of sport— 
May the man that invented it get his deserts— 

In the partnership business this falls to your share: 

Bat, when all's straight ahead, leave the rest to the mare. 


Twenty couple full cry on the line, a good scent, 
A stout f vest fox not a farlong in front. 
If ’tis hunting you love, you can follow your bent 
And watch how they work, every hound in the hunt; 
And the fox, you shall see him bowled over, I swear, 
If you stick to the saddle, and trust to the mare. 
Rowe LinestTon, 





BOOKS. 
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A PEACE BOANERGES* 
Dr. Davip Starr Jorpan, of Stanford University, Cali- 
fornia, has written a stirring philippic against war, which 
affords a curious and instructive example of a good cause 
damaged by exaggeration, by sweeping generalizations based 
on imperfect data, and by fallacious reasoning. Mr. Trevelyan, 
in his very sympathetic account of Garibaldi’s exploits, says 
that “no hero should feel himself absolved from the obligation 
to speak the truth.” The same remark applies to an apostle 
of peace. Dr. Jordan is, however, so carried away by his 
mtense and very laudable desire to establish universal peace 
that he does not hesitate to garner the most glaring fallacies 
into his dialectical armoury in order tocondemn, not only war, 
but all those who are in any way concerned with warlike acts. 
Forgetful of the facts connected with the history of the Civil 
War in his own country, and of the further fact that the 
recent war in South Africa was, on the part of one of the con- 
tending parties, carried on, not by trained soldiers, but by 
armed peasants and farmers, he places on the title-page of his 
book, as a text which his further dissertations expand, the 
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amazing statement that “ where there are no soldiers there is 
no war; when nobody is loaded, nobody explodes.” Dr. 
Jordan here confounds cause and effect. His criticisms 
should be directed, not against the instruments which are 
the outcome of human passions, but against the passions 
themselves, 

Dr. Jordan calls the peace which is preserved by the relative 
strength of the potential combatants “the Peace of Force.” 
He quotes with approval a statement of Mr. Israel Zangwill 
to the effect that the time-honoured principle of preparing 
for war in order to preserve peace is “a maxim forged in hell,” 
and, in the face of the unquestionable fact that but a few years 
ago the predominant strength of the British Navy was the 
main factor which prevented a rupture between France and 
England, he tells us that “to call a great navy an instrument 
of peace is one of the giant jokes of the century.” But 
elsewhere his manifest honesty and sincerity oblige him to 
recognize that it “may be well to work for the Peace of Force, 
when nothing better seems possible. ...It may bo better 
than no peace at all.” He wishes, however, to substitute 
“the Peace of Law,” which is to rest on justice, for “the 
Peace of Force.” He looks to the democracies of the world 
to accomplish this most desirable change. They alone are 
virtuous. “The waning aristocracies are everywhere for war.” 
“The military leagues of Europe want war and not peace.” 
Dr. Jordan does not give us any example of an English 
aristocrat who is so steeped in original sin as to desire war 
for its own sake, neither does he allude to the fact that it 
was a member of this much-abused class who, as representative 
of England at Washington half a century ago, soothed and 
checked the bellicose tendencies of the American democracy 
and prevented the calamity of a fratricidal war between the 
two branches of the Anglo-Saxon race. But he tells us that 
“the caste spirit, strong in England and dominant in 
Germany, is ever and in all nations an incentive to war.” 
It is, in fact, now generally assumed that democracy makes 
for peace. It may beso. The past in this respect affords no 
very sure guide for the future. The Athenian democracy of 
the time of Pericles was not peaceful. The aggressive 
Imperialism of Rome preceded the accession to power of 
Emperors. The French Jacobins, as Taine has clearly shown, 
deliberately brought on war with England in order to main- 
tain their own position in France. But it may be readily and 
joyfully admitted that, so far as can as yet be judged, 
modern democracies are animated by a different spirit. 
Time alone can show whether the fair hopes which Dr. 
Jordan and others entertain in this respect will be justified. 
In the meanwhile, the practical fact of which an Englishman 
or a Frenchman, be he aristocrat or democrat, has to take 
account, is that there is not a German Socialist, however 
much he may be academically inclined to fraternize with his 
foreign comrades, who would not unhesitatingly march to war if 
he received the order to do so. It would be dangerous to 
cherish any delusions on this vital point. 

Dr. Jordan is quite justified in maintaining that the 
democracy of the United States is very differently placed 
from any of the European democracies. In arguing this ques- 
tion he does, indeed, lapse into paradox. So convinced is he 
that preparation for war, far from averting, tends to facilitate 
a collision, that he maintains that “it is of vital interest to 
us [the Americans] that our Navy should never be ready for 
war.” Moreover, although he puts forward a rather Utopian 
scheme for what he terms “ sanitating ” the Monroe Doctrine, 
he evades the real dilemma, which is that the Government 
of the United States must either, for all international 
purposes, police Central and Southern America itself, or 
leave other nations free to act as they think best. But he 
is on perfectly sound ground when he argues that, for 
geographical and other reasons, no nation dreams of attacking 
the United States. He is also probably right in ridiculing the 
idea that America has anything to fear from Japan, and he 
treats the whole colour question im a rational and broad- 
minded spirit which commands respect and sympathy. 
He thus leads up tothe conclusion that the United States 
may, and sbould, assume the leadership in a general world- 
campaign in favour of peace. The idea is noble, but it bas 


to be remembered that nothing which the American people 
or American statesmen can do or say will alter the facts 
in respect to those nations whose situation, from various 
causes, is wholly different from theirs. 
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A great deal of what Dr. Jordan says applies only to 
America. He is above all things cosmopolitan. He attacks 
the Navy League of his own country and the “ Armour-Plate 
Press,” which he holds responsible for war scares, with a 
vigour quite equal to that which he displays when dealing 
with the prejudiced and effete aristocracies of Europe. But 
English readers will naturally be most interested in the mis- 
deeds which he imputes to England. In dealing with his 
statements on this subject, two reflections force themselves 
on the mind. The first is that, even when he is in the main 
right, he enormously exaggerates. The second is that he is 
evidently very imperfectly acquainted with his English facts. 
Under the influence of his monomania, for such it really is, 
Dr. Jordan attributes all the evils in the world to bloated 
armaments and to the excessive taxation rendered necessary 
for their maintenance. The fall in the value of gold, which 
has raised the cost of living throughout the world, is, in 
his opinion, due to this cause. But perhaps the reduetio 
ad absurdum of his method of reasoning is reached when 
he tells us that “‘the white slave traffic’ of to-day is an 
outgrowth of the standing army.” Again, every rational 
Englishman regrets quite as much as Dr. Jordan the recent 
increase of naval and military expenditure, but to hold, as he 
holds, that by reason of that increase we are rushing headlong 
towards national insolvency is a wholly untenable proposition. 
The facts which are given in Mr. Bernard Mallet’s recent work 
testify to the contrary. Again, we learn with some astonish- 
ment that “in the world at large, the world of dukes and 
barons, of generals and admirals . . . the ideal of equality 
before the law does not yet obtain.” It would appear that 
Dr. Jordan surpasses even the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in his anti-ducal proclivities. The latter has 
never yet maintained that, in the eyes of the law, any 
difference exists between a duke and a dustman. We are also 
told that “Imperial England is not the Englishman’s land. 
Those who rule the sea and those who pay the taxes are not on 
speaking terms with each other.” The Indian trade, Dr. 
Jordan maintains, does not benefit the many, but only the 
few. He also alludes to the fact, indicated by numerous poets 
from the days of Anacreon downwards, that 

“ Mars takes the brave 

And spares the coward for a nameless grave,” 
and forthwith he rushes to the conclusion that “the best of 
England’s workers have died in her wars, leaving a weaker 
stock to breed from.” He tells us that “no English citizen 
knows how far he is pledged to France, or to what degree he 
is to be blind to the designs of Russia.” ‘ The secret treaty,” 
he adds, “is a relic of the military State.” Statements of this 
sort may give point to the irresponsible rhetoric of a mob 
orator, but they are scarcely worthy of one writing from a seat 
of learning. It is necessary to indicate these fallacies, for 
they are mischievous. They may be, and probably are, 
believed by a number of ill-informed persons both in England, 
and America. Any operative from Manchester or Preston could, 
however, tell Dr. Jordan that the more humble classes of 
society in Lancashire thrive on the Indian trade. Any ordinarily 
well-informed Member of Parliament could state with accuracy 
the nature of our engagements to France and Russia, and 
would deride the idea that we are bound by any secret treaties. 
If England ever goes to war, it will not be because some occult 
arrangement has been elaborated in the twilight of the 
Foreign Office, but because the English democracy wants to 
fight. 

But the main gravamen of Dr. Jordan’s charge is contained 
in the following passage: “There can be no doubt that the 
most powerful lobby in the world is that employed by the 
great armament builders of England and Germany. ... The 
war scare as promulgated through the ‘ Armour-Plate Press’ 
of these countries is the chief agency for affecting public 
opinion and controlling the action of Reichstag and Parlia- 
ment.” If this etatement were true, it would indeed be 
serious; but whatever may be the case in America or Germany, 
there is happily every reason to suppose that, so far as 
England is concerned, it is wholly devoid of foundation. 
What Dr. Jordan calls a war scare nurtured by “armament 
pirates” is in this country not a fictitious cry got up by hired 
journalists or interested manufacturers. It represents the 
deliberate and well-founded belief of every thinking man in 





the United Kingdom that, in order to ensure the safety of 


*s* PRE 
British overseas possessions and the inviolability of Britj 
soil, a navy of predominant strength is for the time ree 
absolutely essential. being 

A caveat must also be entered against the manner in Which 
Dr. Jordan confounds together the tendencies and aspirati 
of all the nations of Europe. “ English Dreadnonghts.” jy 
says, “breed German.” He has here confused parent and child, 
It would be more true to say that German Dreadnoughts breed 
English. Dr. Jordan puts the saddle on the wrong horse. 
The idea of “revenge” has died out in France. There ; 
probably not a sane Englishman of any class of society ng 
does not recognize that the greatest of British interest, is 
peace. There is, in fact, only one disturbing element in 
Europe—namely, the fears excited by the possible future 
course of German policy. In Germany militarism stil] reigns 
supreme. It is impossible to read Prince Biilow’s recent 
work without recognizing that Dr. Jordan is not far from the 
mark when he says that Germany is still “ possessed with the 
mediaeval spirit of military rivalry.” It is certain tha 
European thought and action were at one time moving in the 
direction so earnestly desired by Dr. Jordan, but Pring 
Bismarck arose and put back the hands of the clock. fy 
introduced the principle that “the State is Force,” ang 
although it may earnestly be hoped that Dr. Jordan is right 
when he says that “ we shall never see another war among the 
great nations of Europe,” it would, so long as the present 
phase lasts, be little short of madness for a nation which has 
so much to lose as England to expose itself to the risks involved 
in adopting a policy of blind security based on the toleration 
and continuous friendship of other nations stronger than itself, 
Napoleon once suid that “what one nation most hates is 
another nation.” It was a vile and cynical utterance, and it 
may not only be hoped but believed that the sentiment which 
it expresses is moribund. But it would be in the highest 
degree unwise to disarm until we can feel greater confidence 
than can at present be entertained that it is altogether defunct, 

CROMER. 





WEALTH.* 

“ Why should I write a preface?” once asked a young author 
of an old hand. “To give the reviewer something to say,” 
was the reply; and the truth of the cynical remark is very 
often witnessed in buying a “ review copy” a few days after 
publication, and finding that the only pages cut are the first, 
and, sometimes, the last. But the conscientious reviewer, as 
well as the other, has recourse to a preface because he knows 
that, if the author has anything he thinks particularly worth 
saying, he cannot help mentioning it in the part of the book 
he has written last. Turning to Professor Cannan’s preface, 
we find him apologizing for the exclusion of special subjects 
like currency and taxation, and for “forgoing detail and 
picturesque illustration,” by saying that it has allowed bim 
to make room for some very fundamental matters which are 
often ignored in general treatises of moderate length, and 
among these he mentions the inferiority of women’s earnings 
Premising, then, that justice could not be done to a work 
which condenses a whole system of political economy intoa 
volume of less than three hundred pages by giving a mere 
outline of its contents, we select what he says on this one 
subject. 

The well-known fact is that women’s earnings are consider 
ably lower than those of men. This has been taken by many 
as proving that wages generally can be raised and main 
tained above the minimum of subsistence only by com 
bination: women seldom do or can combine: therefore 
women’s wages are an object-lesson in what would happen 
with men’s wages if Trade Unionism were withdrawn. Pro 
fessor Cannan’s explanation, it will be seen, is very different. 
Is the inferiority of their wage, be asks, due to natural 
inferiority of productive powers? We cannot say so, because, 
as it happens, men and women, on the whole, occupy different 
spheres of activity, and between these spheres nothing but 
the most vague comparison of their product is possible. “ Itis 
clearly no use,” says Professor Cannan, “to say that the woman 
earns less than her brother because she cannot heave as much 
coal; we might just as well say that he should earn less than 
his sister because he cannot wash as much baby.” The 


* Wealth: a Brief Explanation of the Causes of Economic Welfare. By Edwin 
Cannan, M.A., LL.D, London: P. 8. King and Son. (3s. €d, net.] 
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explanation of women’s wages, then, must take account of this 
fact. Men and women workers occupy for the most part non- 
competing groups, within each of which wages are determined 
by quantity of product taken into consideration with the value 
of the unit of product; in other words, women’s wages are 
determined by supply and demand in women’s trades. Thus, 
although women have and hold certain oceupations in which 
they are naturally so much superior to men that the work 
done could not be done by men at all, or done only very badly, 
they are no more likely to have equal wages with men than 
would the inbabitants of two islands which had no communi- 
cation with each other. If women were few, and these 
occupations many, wages would be high. As it is— 

“The real reason why women’s earnings are low in occupations 
in which the ultimate judge, the consumer, finds their output 
superior to men’s, is to be found in the fact of the restricted area 
of employment offered by. these occupations in comparison with 
the number of girls choosing them, which, of course, brings down 
the value of the output. The value of work being thus depressed 
in those occupations, not only are men driven out or kept out of 
them, but many girls find they can do as well for themselves by 
going into occupations in which men are superior, although they 
have to take earnings inferior to those of the men.” 

This, then, raises the question why the area in which women 
are superior is so restricted. One reason is that some quite 
suitable occupations are forbidden them, railway clerical work 
in this country being a very obvious and important example. 
Another is the inertia of employers, and their natural dread 
that the men hitherto employed would make trouble. A third 
js the claim made, sometimes by women themselves, sometimes 
by interested men competitors, for equal wages, for not only 
does this challenge the demand that they should prove them- 
selves equal at the entrance, but “the most powerful lever for 
increasing the opportunities of women is taken away if they 
are not to do the work cheaper.” In any case, enlargement 
of the field of women’s employment is probably the most 
important of the means by which women’s earnings could be 
raised in comparison with men’s. 

But, besides this, Professor Cannan makes two valuable sug- 
gestions towards the same end. One isa modification of public 
opinion where the services rendered by the two sexes are com- 
paratively equal, and only tradition, or prejudice, or “ style” 
stands in the way, such, for instance, as would give the 
preference to women waitresses, or insist on the exclusive 
employment of women servants in a household. After all, 
demand is the taproot of value, and demand is modifiable 
by all manner of social and moral motives. Self-interest, 
indeed, counsels shutting one’s eyes and buying what is 
offered; but there is every reason to think that, if people 
were instructed as to the effect of their demand, they would 
become conscientious in their expenditure. Very often, it is 
true, it may be impossible for the consumer to see the effect 
on the workers of his demand for commodities which he finds 
in the shop, but in the case of direct service there seems no 
such difficulty. Professor Cannan’s other proposal is even 
more important, inasmuch as it would mean an increase in 
the national wealth without increasing the participants: it is 
increasing women’s capacity. “Girls, as a rule, do not have so 
much spent upon them as boys. If they were better fed and 
trained, their output would be bigger than it now is in 
eecupations in which they compete with men; their average 
earnings in such occupations would rise more nearly to those 
of men; and their improved prospects here would relieve the 
pressure on the special fields in which women only are em- 
ployed because they are superior to men.” 

Ez uno disce omnes. Professor Cannan packs his arguments 
#0 closely that it is difficult to condense even a single subject 
which be tonches, and this must suffice. In the present 
reviewer's opinion, no such notable recasting of the principles 
of economics has appeared for many a day, whether as regards 
originality, clear-sighted common-sense, or trenchancy of 
statement, 





SENATOR LODGE’'S REMINISCENCES.* 
Mr. H. C. Lopar, the well-known Senator in the United 
States, bas given us here only a fragment of the memories 
which must crowd the brain of one who has been in the thick 
of recent American politics. He suggests that at some future 
time he may write a book of political reminiscences; in this 
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book he has told us of his childhood and early manhood, and 
offers his recollections of some famous public men and men of 
letters of the last generation. Mr. Lodge was born a Bostonian, 
but might have become an Englishman if he had changed his 
name and accepted the property of a relation in England. He 
was too young to make a decision for himself when the 
opportunity offered, and his parents decided for him that he 
should remain an American and do without the English 
property. He has never regretted their action. He seems 
never to have lacked the means to travel and cultivate his 
tastes. It is a sign of his sterling character that when he 
was still a young man he made up his mind that a life of ease 
was not for him, and he devoted himself to the study of a 
very dry and difficult period of history—the early !aw of the 
Germanic tribes. There was no reason in the world why he 
should have chosen this period; he simply wanted to grit his 
mind on something serious, and to feel that he had mastered 
a subject which was not generally understood. For months 
he doubted whether his labour was leading him anywhere or 
accomplishing anything worth the doing, but he emerged from 
his doubts with a mind adapted to consistent thought and 
research. Thus the eafly law of the Germanic tribes was 
justified. He soon found that history, systematically pursued, 
was a joy to him, and he became a lecturer at Harvard, and 
the author of much historical writing held by his countrymen 
in high repute. 

We wish that so grave a student of history could have 
found it possible to take a juster and more reasonable view of 
British dealings with the United States. Weare sure that his 
opinions are perfectly sincere, but we regret all the same that 
he should harbour what seems to us a prejudice against 
Great Britain. We say “ prejudice” because his own language 
justifies the word. At least we can only read into his 
words the meaning they obviously bear, and it is regrettable 
that, when the causes of misunderstanding between the United 
States and Great Britain are only too frequent as it is, a kind 
of general sentimental resentment for the past should be 
carried into the present by an historical writer. For example, 
Mr. Lodge says :— 

“Another of the intense feelings of the war time was the 
hostility which I imbibed against England. I can recall well 
the impotent rage I used to feel when I read sentences from 
English newspapers or magazines like Bluckwood’s. I knew 
nothing of the details then. I know them all now, and my anger 
has long since been swallowed up in sheer marvel at the stupidity 
of the English Government and of the English governing classes, as 
well as at the utter lack of ability and capacity displayed by so 
many of those leaders whom the English always talk and write 
about as if they were very great men. That England's treatment 
of the United States was inexcusable and that she was forced to 
make an apology for her conduct is the least part of it. It is the 
exquisite stupidity of it all which is so amazing. And in pro- 
portion as I felt a boyish wrath against England, so was I grateful 
to the workmen of Lancashire, to Bright and Cobden, and to the 
few who stood by us, and when I knew more, to the Queen and 
Prince Albert, for their attitude, which helped us so much at a 
very dark hour. Asa public man I have been called upon to deal 
much with our foreign relations, and I know not only that a war 
between this country and Great Britain would be a crime against 
civilization and something not to be thought of, but I also know 
that the closest and most friendly relations between the two 
Powers are for the interest of e and freedom, as well as of 
both countries and of the world. I have done what little I could 
to promote such relations, and to carry out this policy honestly 
and thoroughly, but I have never thought it necessary to make 
needless concessions in order to obtain this result, or to show any 
more courtesy to them than they have been ready to extend to us. 
Still less have I ever felt the slightest deference to English opinion, 
except for that of certain people, few in number, as in the war 
time, who are genuine friends to the United States. I lived 
through that war time, and I have never suffered the feelings then 
engendered to affect my action towards England or Englishmen in 
the slightest degree. I have always striven to treat both on their 
existing merits. Still, I cannot and do not forget, for I was taught 
a lesson in those early days by the attitude of England, and also 
by that of France, labouring then under the burden of the empire, 
which I could not unlearn if I would.” 

As Mr. Lodge was born in 1850, he was only a schoolboy at 
the time of the American Civil War, and he naturally regarded 
the British Government us the malignant enemy of his 
country. One understands and sympathizes with such blind 
but loyal anger, which is indeed wholly admirable in a 
boy. But it does not strike us as fair in the mature 
historian to link his later feelings on to that early indig- 
nation as thongh they were part of a coberent process. 
If the error of the British Government was that they were 
exquisitely stupid, there appears to be the less reason for 
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accusing them, as we understand Mr. Lodge to do, of habitual 
want of courtesy and so forth. That the British Government 
and a portion of the British people, but by no means the 
majority, made a huge mistake at the beginning of the 
American Civil War is admitted by almost every Englishman 
to-day. The fact is that neither the Government nor the 
Press in the least understood the situation. They believed 
that the Southerners in fighting for their States Rights 
were sacrificing themselves for liberty. They thought of 
them as an oppressed people who deserved the sympathy 
which small nations struggling in the grip of a bully tradi- 
tionally received from Great: Britain. It was not, after 
all, very long before opinion in England began to change 
as knowledge grew. The conviction that the cause of the 
North—the cause of union and anti-slavery—was one of 
justice and truth had been held from the beginning by a 
stout group of men of light and leading in England, 
among which group the Spectator, as we shall always be 
proud to remember, took its place. To-day Englishmen 
admire Lincoln as one of the greatest statesmen and 
greatest characters in history. In connexion with the fine 
and wise part taken by Queen Victoria and Prince Albert, 
we may recall the fact that the despatch which led to the 
settlement of the ‘ Trent’ affair was in the Queen's own hand- 
writing—a proof of the extensive editing to which she had 
subjected it before she was satisfied. In the ‘ Alabama’ affair, 
again, the Queen did her best to redress the injury done to 
Federal shipping by the famous Confederate ship. The 
damages paid by Great Britain were paid gladly, although 
the law on the subject of armed ships built in neutral ports 
was, to say the least of it, very vague. Presumably Mr. Lodge 
knows that the British Government of the day had decided to 
give the Federals the benefit of the doubt, and were about to 
seize the ‘ Alabama’ when she escaped from Liverpool. 

When Mr. Lodge visited England just after the American 
Civil War he does not seem to have been any better 
impressed than before by the attitude of Englishmen towards 
his country. But readers of his book over here will be amused 
at his selecting the late General Sir E. B. Hamley as a pro- 
tagonist of English offensiveness. Hamley was angular 
and provocative in the expression of bis views when he 
conquered his natural tendency to silence. Nevertheless, 
his manner masked a generosity and loyalty which were 
known to all his friends. His book on “ Tactics” to which 
Mr. Lodge refers cavalierly was really called The Operations 
of War—a work of first-rate importance which was a Bible 
among British officers a generation ago, and must be 
known, we should think, to many American soldiers. Mr. 
Lodge also misquotes the name of Hamley’s novel, Lady 
Lee's Widowhood. 

We agree with Mr. Lodge that the United States was ill- 
used in the war of 1812, but that is scarcely a good reason for 
publishing the following passage within twelve months of the 
centenary celebrations of the Treaty of Ghent :— 

“The objection lay not against Englishmen, but only against 
those of the Hamley type who seem, unfortunately, to have been 
for a century past, and until quite recently, a controlling influence 
in England so far us public opinion and public action were con- 
cerned. They apparently were able to inspire Canning with his 
unwise malevolence toward the United States in 1810, and 
Gladstone and Lord John Russell with their blundering hostility 
fifty years later. After the Revolution England’s obvious policy 
was to re-establish good relations with the United States, and 
detach them from France and Napoleon. It could have been easily 
done, but English ministers preferred to heap upon us every form 
of wrong, insult, and contempt which could be devised, and they 
secured as a reward the War of 1812. In that war they lost for 
ever all their pretensions to interfere with American commerce 
and American seamen. They also lost eleven frigate actions out 
of thirteen, and were beaten in two fleet actions on the Lakes, 
which did not add to their naval prestige. I have never been able 
to see in what way Canning’s policy paid. It seems to me to have 
been unintelligent to the last degree, and the wounds left by the 
War of 1812 were kept open and smarting by the judicious efforts 
of — writers and travellers. Then came the Civil War, and 
again England had an opportunity to bind the United States to 
her by bonds of gratitude which could not have been broken. 
The policy she adopted was such that the North was left with a 


sense of bitter wrong and outrage, and the South with a conviction 
that they had been uselessly deceived and betrayed.” 


But let us leave that side of the book which, if not unfair, 
is at least inopportune, and say that the chief attraction of the 
reminiscences is Mr. Lodge’s genuine love and knowledge of 
literature. We should like to quote many of the anecdotes of 





ees: 
men of letters, but must content ourselves with saying that 
they refer to Motley, Longfellow, Oliver Wendel] Holm 
Emerson, and Lowell, about every one of whom Englishmen 
are always glad to learn something new. 





THE CONQUEST OF MOUNT McKINLEys 

Mount McKinney, the central peak of the Alaskan Ran 

; : hey : ge, 
is not only the highest summit in North America, but in 
many ways the most inaccessible peak on the globe. Other 
high mountains rise from elevated plateaux, ten thousand 
feet high or more; but on Mount McKinley from its highest 
glacier there is at least fifteen thousand feet of climbing. 
reach it you must travel several hundreds of miles up swift 
rivers and through swamps and thickets where trails are 
unknown. Moreover, it stands near the Arctic Circle and 
the line of perpetual snow is probably not higher than two 
thousand five hundred feet. This means that the upper snow 
and ice exist under conditions different from any other climb. 
able mountain, and the traveller is at the mercy of weather 
far more severe than anything known elsewhere. Mr. Browne 
says truly that ten thousand feet on the Alaskan peak involves 
far greater hardships than twenty thousand feet in the Andes, 
To conquer Mount McKinley, then, required certain qualities 
not often found even in good mountaineers: great skill in 
wilderness travel, including the management of dogs, horses, 
and boats, for it is nearly as difficult to reach the mountain 
as to climb it; remarkable physical endurance ; and the same 
kind of indifference to discomfort that marks Polar explorers, 
for the climber is far from a base and has to carry everything 
on his back. The history of the mountain is curious. News 
of it was first brought to the outside world by a young 
American, W. A. Dickey, who, having suffered from the 
company of two prospectors who were rabid advocates of free 
silver, retaliated by naming the big mountain after the cham. 
pion of the gold standard. It is a pity that one of the Indian 
names, “ Tennally” or “ Doleika,” could not be restored. The 
first attempt to climb it was made by Wickersham on the north 
face; this was followed by Dr. Cook’s expedition in 1903, a some- 
what perfunctory attempt on the same side. Then came the 
three serious efforts chronicled in this work, and between the 
first and second of these occurred Dr. Cook’s alleged conquest 
of the peak, which Mr. Browne was able most effectively to dis- 
prove. It isa racily written narrative, modest, candid, good- 
humoured, full of an abiding passion for high places and 
wild life—the kind of book which is produced in America to- 
day better than anywhere else. The enterprise deserved a 
worthy chronicler, for it is in its way the most remarkable story 
of Alpine adventure that we have ever read. The repeated 
patient assaults on the peak remind one of Whymper and the 
Matterhorn, but here the work was on a colossal scale, and 
the risks were out of all proportion greater. Happily, unlike 
the earlier story, there was no tragic conclusion. 

The 1906 expedition, which included the author, Professor 
Parker, and Dr. Cook, attempted to find a pass west of 
Mount McKinley which would lead to the north side of the 
chain. They travelled in summer, and had endless difficulties 
with their horses in the cafions and glacier streams. They 
came close to the southern and western faces of the mountain, 
and saw clearly that they were unclimbable. On returning 
to the coast Dr. Cook left the others on the pretext that he 
wished to explore more fully the water-route to the base of 
the chain, and returned in afew weeks saying that he had 
climbed Mount McKinley. It was obvious to his former 
companions that this could not be true, for he had not been 
long enough absent even to reach the mountain. However, 
the claim was made, and Dr. Cook published a book giving 
photographs of the route and of the summit. In 1910 Mr. 
Browne and Professor Parker made another attempt on the 
southern side, also in summer, partly with the view of deter- 
mining finally the practicability of the peak on this side, and 
partly to settle the question of Dr. Cook’s performance. In the 
latter object they were completely successful. They dupli- 
cated his photographs; discovered that the cliff he had 
described as eight thousand feet high was only three hundred 
feet above the glacier, and its altitude only five thousand 
three hundred feet above the sea level; and, finally, on an 
adjacent saddle found the very rock outcrop which he had 





* The Conquest of Mount McKinley. By Belmore Browne. London: 
Putnam's Sons, [15s. net. | 
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photographed as the summit of the mountain.. The place 
was miles away from Mount McKinley. We need say no 
more on the subject, for the strange obsession which led 
a man of proved courage and capacity to these fantastic 
inventions is not a matter which any mountaineer cares to 
dwell upon. The expedition proceeded up the great McKinley 
glacier, but were hopelessly beaten by the mighty séracs at 
its head. They saw enough, however, to realize that there 
was no chance on the south side, and that if any way could 
be found to the top it must be by one of the north-eastern 





arétes. 

The final expedition of 1912 was a winter one, for it had 
become plain that the question of transport to the north side 
of the range could be more easily solved by dogs and sledges 
than by boats and packs. The whole account of the journey 
is delightful, for there is something about a dog-team which 
inspires quaint and amusing incidents of travel. It was a 
wild venture, for everything depended on finding a possible 
crossing of the range between Mount McKinley and Broad 
Pass, and till they stumbled upon the col after traversing a 
wilderness of glaciers they did not know whether their toil was 
not allin vain. Once on the northern side, they were in the 
country of the white Alaskan sheep, and fresh meat could be 
obtained. Mr. Browne is a hunter as well as a mountaineer, 
and the sporting chapters are uncommonly well done. There 
is an attractive description of the coming of spring in that 
wild north land, which to eyes tired with snow and ice 
seemed an earthly paradise. A base camp was established, 
and towards the end of April a reconnaissance with a dog- 
team was made up to eleven thousand feet. They had some 
close shaves in the much-crevassed glaciers, and the whole 
business at that time of year was highly dangerous. But 
they found out what they wanted to know. There was a 
break in the ridge which could be reached from the glacier, 
and this ridge, which seemed climbable, led up to the basin 
between the twin peaks of the mountain. 

The great attempt began on June 5th. Dogs were taken 
to the base of the first sérac,and Mr. Browne, Professor 
Parker, and Mr. La Voy carried supplies up to a cache near 
the foot of the col. After a reconnaissance of the ridge ahead 
they found the climbing so hard and slow that they returned 
and packed twelve days’ provisions. Their physical condi- 
tion was deplorable—their eyes half closed from snow-blindness, 
the skin black, and the hands cracked and bleeding. They 
found, too, that they could not digest pemmican, their chief 
article of food. The last camp was at 16,615 feet, and the 
morning of the final climb dawned clear and bright. At 
6 am. they started, and made only four hundred feet an 
hour. At eighteen thousand five hundred feet they stopped 
and congratulated themselves on having attained the altitude 
record for North America, for Mount St. Elias, which the 
Duke of the Abruzzi ascended, is only eighteen thousand feet, 
At nineteen thousand feet they topped the ridge and saw the 
summit, “It rose as innocently as a tilted snow-covered 
tennis-court.” Then the weather changed and a blizzard 
began to blow. After the twenty-thousand-foot level was 
passed the cold and the force of the wind grew terrible, 
and the climb became an evil dream :— 

“Up to this time,” says Mr. Browne, “we had been working 
in the lee of the north heel of the horseshoo ridge, but as I 
topped the small rise made by the crack I was struck by the full 
fury of the storm. The breath was driven from my body, and 
I held to my axe with stooped shoulders to stand against the gale; 
I couldn’t go ahead. As I brushed the frost from my glasses 
and squinted upward through the stinging snow I saw a sight 
which will haunt me to my dying day. ‘The slope above me was no 
longer steep. That was all I could see. What it meant I will 


never know for certain—all I can say is that we were close to 
the top!” 


They had to go back or perish, and that within a few 
minutes’ walk of the actual summit. A wind of at least fifty- 
five miles an hour and a temperature of at least fifteen degrees 
below zero are not to be trifled with by mortal man. 
Apart from this and indigestion, they suffered no ill 
effects from the altitude; and Mr. Browne rolled and 
smoked a cigarette at nineteen thousand feet. They 
made another attempt next day, but again were driven 
back by blizzards, and regretfully they were compelled to 
descend. It was a very weary and broken trio that crawled 
down the ridges and the glaciers, and when they reached the 


Moraine it was after thirty days in snow and ice. No wonder | 





that they wept like children when the smell of grass and 
flowers was blown up the pass. Technically they had not 
reached the top of the peak, but they bad conquered it, and to 
the gallant little party belongs the credit of one of the most 
amazing feats of pluck, endurance, and wise management ia 
Alpine annals. The great mountain saluted them as they 
left with a prodigious earthquake, which draped every cliff 
with avalanches. They travelled northwards till they struck 
the Yukon, and so returned to what Alaskans call “the 
outside.” 





A COMPLETE HANS ANDERSEN.*® 

ON opening this volume and turning to the introductory note 
we were agreeably excited to learn that the collection contains 
many stories by the Danish wizard not previously translated 
into English. Andersen, it seems, was writing his fairy stories 
—or, more properly speaking, his ironical, humorous, or tender 
apologues, for he had no traffic with fairies—from 1825 to 
1872, and the complete series make a book of 1140 pages with 
an average of four hundred words to the page—such as only 
the use of the Oxford India paper could get legibly between 
two covers. That so long a period should have elapsed and 
anything written by Andersen for children be left still un- 
translated into English seemed very odd, so firm is his 
place both in the hearts of young and old; but on 
glancing at some of the unfamiliar matter our surprise 
diminished, and the instinct of previous translators who 
picked and chose was justified. For it appears that even 
Andersen could write too much, and the gulf between his best 
and his worst is a wide one. There are stories in this book— 
Mr. and Mrs. Craigie unfortunately do not indicate the new 
material—which for more reasons than one were not worth the 
English setting. Sometimes they are merely flat, sometimes 
they are a little too bitter. Andersen was an odd, capricious 
creature, with a ready store of sub-acidity to flavour even his 
gayest fables; while, being often at loggerheads with the 
world, he did not at times hesitate to get level with it even 
in a story nominally meant to entertain those children whom, 
at any rate in theory, he adored. Hence the complete 
Andersen is not such a boon as one had hoped. And 
bibliographically it is of little value, since no dates have been 
appended and nothing is said of the original publications. 
Nor are the old woodcuts of such a quality that they will 
compensate children for the loss of more modern pictures. It 
is not as if they were the work of the great Richter, although 
they are in his convention. 

Turning over the pages, we find that the best stories come 
early. The first of all is “The Tinder Box” (with a very 
inferior soldier and a dog with ordinary-sized eyes); the 
second is “ Great Claus and Little Claus,” that most satis- 
fying of symmetrical farces; the third is “The Princess and 
the Pea,” as one has always thought of it, but now, we 
imagine, more accurately, although less happily, rendered “The 
Princess on the Pea.” Such a beginning needs some sustain- 
ing. The second half of the volume yields few old friends, 
but at the very end is that charming series which we know as 
“What the Moon Saw,” but which seems to have been pub- 
lisbed under the title “A Picture Book without Pictures.” 
There are thirty-three of the moon’s stories in all, some not 
too suitable for children; and the last of them, completing 
the book, is the exquisite nursery scene in which the child 
interpolates “and plenty of butter on it” in the Lord's 
Prayer. 

What is Andersen’s best story? To four persons has the 
question been put in the past few days, and each differs. 
One says “ ‘The Goloshes of Fortune,” one “ The Tinder Box,” 
one “ The Snow Queen,” and one “ The Nightingale.” ‘ The 
Nightingale” certainly requires some beating, for all its 
author’s qualities are represented in it. But, for our part, 
we say “The Brave Tin Soldier.” 





THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH AND REUNION.+ 
Proressor SANDAY occupies a unique place in the “right 
centre” of the Church of England; and from this point of 
vantage he has long been accustomed to issue very candid 


* Fairy Tales, and other Stories by Hans Christian Andersen. Revised and in 
rt newly Translated by W. A. and K, K, Craigie. London: Humphrey 
ilford. (5s. net.) 


+ The Primitive Church and Reunion, By W. Sanday. Oxford: at the 
Clarendon Press. [4s. 6d, net.] 
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criticisms upon questions of Church policy, which sometimes, 
it must be admitted, have a peculiarly irritating effect on one 
or other extreme. His sympathy with historical research, the 
results of which, especially in Germany, he has been in the 
habit of laying before his countrymen at intervals, moved 
Mr. R. A. Knox to declare, in his recent criticism of Founda- 
tions, that “we have to be reassured by a yearly statement 
from Dr. Sanday, comparable to the weather report, as to 
‘What we may still believe.’” On the other hand, Broad 
Churchmen have been heard to declare that whenever High 
Churchmen seem to be getting the worst of a controversy, 
nothing is so certain as the appearance on the scene of Dr. 
Sanday, like Juno in a cloud, to end the debate. This 
character of impartial critic, 


“Dealing to each his share 
With easy humour hard to bear,” 


hard to bear, at least, by the partisans on either side, has 
given Dr. Sanday an influence which it would be difficult to 
exaggerate, among the central body of educated Churchmen ; 
who, although they are commonly sneered at for their apostolic 
virtue of “ moderation,” are still the most numerous body in 
the Church of England, and the most indispensable. The 
book before us owes no small part of its value to Dr. Sanday’s 
impartial sympathy with tradition and with research, and it 
may confidently be recommended to all moderate Churchmen 
at the present moment, because it gives them materials for 
arriving at a jadgment upon the issues raised by the Kikuyu 
Conference. Two chapters out of the four sketch the various 
movements towards reunion in the Christian world during the 
last quarter of a century, and two are devoted to explaining 
the stress laid in the Lambeth “ quadrilateral,” as it is called, 
upon episcopacy as a mark of the primitive Church. The 
impulse towards reunion has come largely from the mission 
field, where, in face of the magnitude of the task lying before 
the Christian Church,the divisions of Christendom seem foolish, 
as well as mischievous. On three of the four points put 
forward by successive Lambeth Conferences as the necessary 
basis of reunion, the Holy Scriptures, the Apostles’ and Nicene 
Creeds, and the two Sacraments, most Protestant Churches 
are agreed. The stumbling-block is episcopacy. Obviously, 
therefore, what has to be done is to make such a careful 
re-examination of the origin of episcopacy, and its bearing upon 
the validity of Orders and Sacraments, that Nonconformists 
may understand what the acceptance of episcopacy would 
mean for them. Yet obvious as such a course would 
seem to be, the authorities of the Church have taken 
no steps towards carrying it out. Two Lambeth Conferences 
since 1888, when the “quadrilateral” was framed, have 
repeated the shibboleth of “episcopacy” without throwing 
any light on the meaning of the term, or appointing any 
Commission to investigate it. The main purpose of Dr. 
Sanday’s chapters on the primitive Church is to introduce to 
Churchmen generally three studies of episcopacy which have 
recently appeared “in the regular course of disinterested his- 
torical inquiry,” one by Professor Harnack, one by Mr. Cuthbert 
Turner, and one by Dr. Headlam. From the first two of these 
large extracts are given; but probably most people will be 
more interested at the moment in Dr. Headlam’s, which 
formulates results, and distinguishes true from false views of 
Apostolic Succession. It is a great step towards reunion to 
have so scholarly a High Churchman as Dr. Headlam laying 
it down that the notion that grace is transmitted from Bishop 
to Bishop is no part of the doctrine as known to the ancient 
Church, but isa recent development. If Dr. Headlam’s view 
maintains itself, then, although episcopacy remains the 
primitive and apostolic form of Church government, its 
absence need not invalidate the ministry or Sacraments of 
any non-episcopal Church, “The great desideratum,” says 
Dr. Sanday, “at the present moment is the vivifying and 
correcting of dogmatic formule by means of history”; and 
he warns us that historical investigations take time, and that 
it is our wisdom “to make haste slowly, with great emphasis 
on theslowly.” Noone could grudge the time necessary to 
make these investigations, if we had any assurance that 
they were being seriously undertaken. Meanwhile such 
crises as that of Kikuyu are certain to arise, more or less 
frequently, in every part of the mission field, now that 
missionary zeal is once more alive among Christians of every 
denomination. 
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THE BIRTH OF ENGLISH HISTORY* 
In this very careful volume Mr. Kingsford, whose work in 
connexion with the London Chronicles is already well known 
attempts a general treatment of a difficult and little-known, 
subject. The fifteenth century may fairly be regarded 
as the cradle of English history. It is not only that the 
actual use of English as the medium of historical writing 
dates from this time, or that the century saw the production 
of those stories which were afterwards to supply the great 
Elizabethan poets with the material for their plays, and 
through them to feed the imagination of all future genera- 
tions of Englishmen. We can see in the period which Mr. 
Kingsford describes the definite development of a true 
historical method. The first quarter of the century is stijj 
dominated by the old tradition of the monkish chronicle, 
which reached its zenith in the school of St. Albans, and its 
writers have all the prejudices and limitations of the monastic 
annalist. Only in the case of Adam of Usk are there signs of 
a more directly personal expression (the first step towards true 
literary form). But even Adam made little advance towards 
scientific writing. The first sign of real change comes 
with those works which gather round the personality of 
Henry V.,and it is perhaps in his treatment of these that 
Mr. Kingsford’s volume is most original and most con- 
vincing. The first of these works, Elmham’s Gesta Henrici 
Quinti, is still thoroughly mediaeval in method and outlook, 
but it approaches more nearly to a true narrative style and 
shows, too, many traces of personal observation and experience. 
Much more important is the Vita Henrici Quinti of the 
Italian Tito Livio da Forli, who came to England about 1436 
to take service with Humphrey of Gloucester, one of the 
earliest English patrons of the Renaissance. The book was 
probably written within two years of its author’s arrival in 
England, and soon became the official Life of Henry, and 
obtained a wide circulation through the medium of an English 
translation (first edited by Mr. Kingsford in 1911) which was 
made under the patronage of the fourth Earl of Ormonde and 
contained a certain amount of new material supplied by him. 
It is to this translation more than to any other work that we 
owe the traditional legend of Henry V., for several of the 
stories on which the tradition depends were supplied to the 
translator by Ormonde (who had taken part in the French 
campaigns of 1412 and was present at Agincourt and in the 
later expeditions of 1418 and 1419) and were afterwards adopted 
from the translation by Stow and Holinshed. In particular, 
we can trace Shakespeare’s story of the robbery at Gadshill 
directly through Stow to Ormonde in this way. More im- 
portant historically is another “ Vita” founded on that of 
Livio and wrongly attributed by Hearne to Elmham. In this 
work the influence of the Renaissance and of classical models 
is clearly traceable, although in his attempt to emulate his 
models the author too often lapses into a windy and inexpres- 
sive rhetoric. With these works we see definitely introduced 
one of the two elements which were to make English history 
possible—the fertilizing touch of the Renaissance. But 
foreign infinence alone could not make a native litera- 
ture, and, as Chaucer had seized and transmuted the 
currency of France, so the race of English chroniclers 
now came forward to supplement the influence of Italy. It 
was about the date of Agincourt, Mr. Kingsford thinks, that 
the famous London Chronicles first began to assume the form 
which was to be characteristic of them during this period. The 
earliest known version was probably written about 1385, but 
it was between 1414 and 1430 that the material first under- 
went a drastic process of revision and extension, and it was 
in the version for the years 1440 to 1485 that the city 
chronicle reached its highest level. Too much importance 
must not be attached to the literary achievement of these com- 
pilations. It is true that in the matter of style one can trace 
a marked advance in the later versions. They are valuable, 
too, as showing us the attitude towards public affairs of the 
growing middle class of the great cities. But their chicf 
importance is the mere fact of their coming into existence. 
It was through them that English writers learned to tell the 
story of England in her own language, and there can be little 
doubt that they did an immense service by stimulating public 
interest in English history, and through it that essential 


* English Historical Literature in tho Fifteenth Century. By Charles Lethbridge 
Kingsford. Oxford: at the University Press, (15s. net. ] 
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feeling of patriotism which must have come near to extinction 
during the dreadful feuds of York and Lancaster. 

Almost equally important is the Brut, a history of Britain 
from the earliest times, begun originally in French early in 
the fourteenth century, translated into English with a con- 
tinuation in 1377, carried through the fourteenth century in 
versions closely related to the London Chronicles, and eventually 
adapted by Caxton for his Chronicles of England. Mr. 
Kingsford’s treatment of the many versions of the city 
chronicles and the Brut is very careful and sound, and he 
devotes some interesting pages to a consideration of the place 
of correspondence, private and officis!, among the historical 
authorities of the period. Another chapter deals with the 
value of the ballad, and another traces the use made by the 
sixteenth-century historians, Hall, Stow, and Holinshed, of 
this mass of material, while a number of specimens of the 
chronicles of the period, hitherto not accessible in print, are 
contained in a valuable appendix. 





“BOZ” AS A JOURNALIST.* 

In this bulky volume Mr. Fitzgerald, surely one of the latest 
left of all Dickens’s old lieutenants on Household Words and 
All the Year Round, gives a record of his fifteen years’ 
intimacy with the master. We use the word “ master” 
advisedly, for “ Boz” is Mr, Fitzgerald's hero, and the whole 
volume is in reality a paean in his honour. However, the 
author’s enthusiasm, though it has led him rather astray in 
the matter of length and repetition, has not prevented him 
from giving us some very vivid pictures of Dickens. There 
is a capital description of his struggles with an enthusiastic 
parson, and of the way in which the great man contrived, in 
spite of his sufferings, to extract amusement out of the 
“D.D.” or “ dreadful Doctor.” Amusing, too, is the sketch of 
“Boz's” imitation of the poet Rogers telling a story—in the 
voice which he “used for Mr. Justice Stareleigh at the 
Readings.” Then there are interesting glimpses of other 
great names. John Forster looms through them, rugged, 
vain, and dominating. And there are some exceedingly 
vivid pictures of Carlyle. But perhaps the most valuable 
chapters are those (and they constitute the greater part 
of the book) in which Mr. Fitzgerald describes “Boz” 
in his relations with the two famous magazines. Here we 
have sight of many interesting personalities—some well 
known, some now forgotten. Onr author is apt to look 
at them all through editorial spectacles, and to dwell more 
upon the difficulties which they caused the staff than on their 
actual achievements. Thus we hear of editorial troubles with 
Mrs. Gaskell and Harriet Martineau, while Mr. Fitzgerald is 
hardly fair to J. S. Le Fanu, whose Uncle Silas is surely 
not his “one single success.” The House in the Churchyard 
and Green Tea are still read by all who have any taste for 
the supernatural, and the former contains perhaps the best 
ghost story in the world. None the less, it is pleasant to 
read these names in Mr. Fitzgerald’s desultory chronicle, and 
to hear of Charles Alston Collins, author of that delightful 
work A Cruise upon Wheels, of his brother, the more famous 
“ Wilkie,” of G. A. Sala, and half a hundred others who 
flutter in the rays of the central sun, the exuberant, irresistible, 
generous, masterful “ Boz.” 





FICTION. 


THE FOLK OF FURRY FARM.+t 
Yer another name has to be added to the long roll of Irish 
women, beginning with Maria Edgeworth, who have won 
distinction as writers of fiction. Miss Purdon, the newcomer, 
needed no literary chaperon: but, if she was to have 
one, nobody could have discharged that delicate duty more 
agreeably than “ George A. Birmingham,” who, in a genial, 
whimsical, provocative introduction, mixes up jest and 
earnest, sound criticism and raillery, in the way we know so 
well. But he does not say a word too much in praise of 
Miss Purdon’s work. For one thing, as he reminds us, it 
deals with what, from the point of view of romance, is a 
new part of Ireland. Western Leinster is a land more 


* Memories of Dickens, By Percy Fitzgerald. Bristol: J. W. Arrowsmith, 
[12s. 6d, net. } 
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familiar to foxhunters than to poets. It has hitherto had 
no vates sacer like Miss Letts, who has done for Wicklow 
what “Moira O'Neill” did for the glens of Antrim. 
Whether the people of Meath and Wicklow will appreciate 
the service rendered them by Miss Purdon we cannot say. 
In other districts people who write books about the residents 
are often regarded as enemies by them. Synge is no 
prophet in the Aran Islands. But wecan hardly imagine that 
Miss Purdon is likely to give offence by a chronicle which, 
in its essentials, is so thoroughly kindly. She has plenty 
of independence, but it is not the frigid impartiality of the 
student who contemplates the vagaries and sufferings of 
human nature like a connoisseur or collector. She shows 
her detachment by giving us a faithful picture of Irish 
peasant society without ever once breathing a syllable of 
politics, or remotely alluding to the equipment and machincry 
of modern life. The dramatis personae are all simple folk, 
most of them poor; the entire action passes within a radius of 
a few miles from a country village; and only on one occasion, 
and at second hand, do we catch so much asa glimpse of 
the “quality.” “George Birmingham” remarks that a first 
merit of Miss Purdon’s work is the fidelity with which she 
reproduces the dialect of the peasant class about whom she 
writes. “She could not—no single person could—have invented 
all the phrases and expressions which she has put into the 
mouths of the characters of her stories. We bave in her 
book the living tongue spoken by a neglected class of Irish- 
men.” That is probably quite true, but mere fidelity is in 
itself no guarantee that the result will be entertaining or 
suggestive or stimulating The best proof that we can give 
that these qualities are to be found in The Folk of Furry 
Farm is the following brief anthology compiled from its 
pages :— 

Of a ruined house: “ Whatever it used to be the Heffernans I 
knew would just fasten a calf in it, maybe, or put a goose to 
hatch there the way her mind wouldn’t be riz, it being a very 
quiet corner.” 

A variant for “in the long run”; “In tho heel of the hunt.” 

Of a lonesome house: “There wasn’t a neighbour within the 
bawl of an ass of it.” 

Of the appearance of a lame beggar: “His pockets would be 
like sideboards, the way he would have them stuck out with meat 
and eggs and so on, that he would be given along the road.” 

Of a carroty-headed man: “And he wid a head upon him that 
you'd think should fizz, if he put it into could water, it’s that red. 
And the mouth of him! the same as if it was made wid a blow 
of a shovel!” 

From a passage on the rearing of poultry : “There’s one tidy 
little hayro of a hen, her with a top-knot, that I'd have a great 
wish for.” 

Of a wily woman: “She was that clever, she could knot eels, 
the people said.” 

Of a returned prodigal: “ Very slaved-looking he was ; with his 
feet on the world, you might say, his brogues were so worn and 

~oken. 
= bridegroom: “ Feeling as fresh in himself as a rolled ass.” 

In praise of fatness: “‘I have it now,’ she thought, laughing 
to herself; ‘it’s that bright boyo, Patsy Ratigan, as sure as God 
made little apples! And the great big size of him now! The 
broad red face on him! and he the full of his skin; instead of 
the way he was, so thin that there wasn’t as much fat upon him 
as would grease a gimlet! And the thick back to his neck! and 
used to have a leng neck upon him, like a distracted gander 
peeping down a pump-hole for poreens [small potatoes].’” 





Throughout Miss Purdon relies on the turn of the phrase to give 
the spirit of the dialect and uses only a minimum of phonetic 
spelling. That is the true and artistic method. But Miss 
Purdon is much more than a collector or coiner of picturesque 
and humorous phrases. She has a keen eye for character, a 
genuine gift of description, and a vein of pure and unaffected 
sentiment. Michael Heffernan, the owner of Furry Farm and 
the central figure of this loosely knit chronicle, is a middle- 
aged, ungainly, reserved, and somewhat morose man in whom 
u core of goodness is overlaid by acrusty exterior. The book 
is largely concerned with his persistent efforts and repeated 
failures to find a wife. On no fewer than three occasions he is 
supplanted by younger and more attractive suitors, but in the 
end he chooses wisely, and makes a good woman happy. 
Michael is himself a figure verging on the pathetic, yet 
saved from disaster by his tenacity and readiness to acquiesce 
in the inevitable. Serious in himself, he is a constant source 
of humour in others, and the prosperity which comes from 
his thrift and shrewdness only makes him a magnet to all the 
idlers and gossips of the neighbourhood. Foremost amongst 
these is Dark Moll, a blind woman who lives by her wits 
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and her skill as a fiddler. Dark Moll, who is not as 
blind as she makes out, is “as cute as a pet fox.” Her 
fand of gossip and her fiddle make her a welcome guest in 
every cottage in the countryside. She has elevated deference 
to a fine art, and though her diplomacy is always directed to 
the main chance, it is tempered both by malice and romance. 
Another most engaging figure is Peetcheen Caffrey, an 
inveterate idler, who reminds one of the famous description of 
the Irishman in Sydney, who went about “looking for work 
and praying to God that he wouldn't find it.” He was civil- 
spoken and willing, but anxious for nothing so much as to 
keep out of the way. “ Whenever there was talk ofa job to be 
done, Peetcheen was the last to make any attempt at it; 
frightened, as it were, at the thought of it.” He was always 
left out in the cold; never the best at anything: “in fact no 
one could say anything bad that ever he did. To be sure, he 
never did anything, one way or the other.” 

There is no hero in The Folk of Furry Farm, but there is 
no one, with the exception of Patsy Ratigan, the “ American,” 
who excites anything approaching toantipathy. Miss Purdon 
does not discard satire, but compassion is her great quality. 
The episode of “A Daylight Ghost” is a homely but moving 
variant on the tragedy of cross-purposes immortalized in 
Heine’s Ein Jiingling liebt ein Madchen :— 

“It’s dreadful, when you have to look on, at someone else 

getting the very thing that you would give your heart’s blood 
for! Ah, dreadful! even if it’s someone you love that’s robbing 
you, And it makes it no better, if the one that’s getting what 
you want is maybe not caring two straws about it; not even 
knowing it’s there to be had. Nelly didn’t; she had no more 
notion of Jim and how he felt than the man in the moon. 
Christina could not have held out at all if she had known.” 
The tragedy of Rosy Heffernan’s return is not less poignant 
than that of Christina’s disappearance; indeed, the whole 
volume is strangely compounded of mirth and melancholy, 
though the dominant impression left by its perusal is one of 
confidence in the essential kindliness of Irish human nature, 
and the goodness and gentleness of Irish women. We may 
take leave of Miss Purdon’s admirable book by quoting the 
beautiful description of Mary Molally as Heffernan saw her on 
her return from the fair :— 

“She was standing by the little ass, with her hand on its neck, 
and her head a bit bowed, and the look in her face would put you 
im mind of the picture of the Virgin Mary in the chapel, it was so 
sorrowful and patient. She was tired out, with the heat of the 
day and the noise and confusion in the fair; and she had on the 
big blue cloak that came to her from the mother. It was the 
weight of two cloaks, it was so good and heavy. And she had a 
blue handkerchief on her head, tied under her chin, and a grand 
big blue apron, over her red skirt, that was made of wool from her 
own sheep, and by her own two hands. Those colours were in the 
picture, too.” 





Katya. By Franz de Jessen. (William Heinemann. 6s.) 
—Mr. de Jessen is himself a Dane, but in his latest book he 
has given us a vivid and, we imagine, a true account of life 
in Russia among the better-educated classes. Katya herself 
is a woman who has “ borne children and yet is barren,” who 
has many lovers and never knows what love is, who tyrannizes 
and is herself oppressed; her life is spent, partly in Russia, 
partly in the Balkans, as wife of the Russian Consul at 
Stradovo, and when, towards the end of the book, she falls 
into the background, Mr. de Jessen turns his hand to an 
admirable and vigorous picture of the rioting of revolutionaries 
at Odessa. It takes a little time before we feel ourselves well 
Jaunched in the book, chiefly because of the complex names of 
the characters and their habitual possession of two apiece; 
the heroine is called indifferently “‘Katya Rilinski” and 
“Ekaterina Sergievna,” and a woman with the name of 
“ Elisaveta Vasilievna Milukin” is not easily recognized at 
first. But it is a story of great interest, and Mr. Worster has 
done his work of translation well on the whole, if he uses 
eplit infinitives by the score. How can we blame him when 
nine out of every ten original writers do the like? 


Cupid's Caterers. By Ward Muir. (Stanley Paul and Co. 
6s.)—Of course, none of the characters of Mr. Muir's book are 
real people at all: he never meant them to be. If they had 
been true to life, we might have concentrated our attention on 
Wilson’s love affairs and Murdoch’s desperate efforts to earn a 
couple of pounds a week, whereas all that the writer needed 
was a set of puppets on which to hang his scathing criticisms 
of that class of feminine weekly journal which appeals chiefly 
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to “shopgirls and slaveys.” In his novel, which deals with 
the production of a paper rejoicing in the name of Honey. 
suckle, Mr. Muir certainly seems to write from personal 
experience of such work ; we must, however, take exception to 
his profound pessimism concerning journalism and journalists, 
for to say that “ it is not the reader of trash who is harmed— 
the reader who knows no better—the reader whose mind is so 
starved that even by the poorest meat and drink it is fed ang 
nourished: not he, but the writer and producer. These are 
killed, body and soul ”—is to fall into the snare of exaggera. 
tion. But it is a thankless task to praise Mr. Muir's work, 
and an idle one to criticize it; his opinion of our medium ig 
evidently as low as of our profession, since he assures us that 
“in its way a Spectator article is not more difficult than a 
Honeysuckle one.” 

What Happened in Egypt. By OC. N. and A.M. Williamson, 
(Methuen and Co. 6s.)—Mr. and Mrs. Williamson may assert 
that the astonishing events narrated in their book happened 
in Egypt, but a considerable strain is placed on the credulity 
of the reader. The difficulty becomes acute when we are asked 
to believe that the hero, a young English officer, walked about 
Cairo, where he must have had hundreds of friends, in the 
disguise of a native, undetected, and, still more, that he 
hired himself out to a party of tourists as a sort of dragoman, 
However, nothing can quite destroy the charm of an account 
of Egyptian travel, especially when given by the practised 
pens of these authors. Parties of people going up the Nile 
would do well to provide themselves with a copy of the 
volume. We may leave it to the consciences of Mr. and Mrs. 
Williamson as to whether it is fair or in good taste to put 
portraits of living people into a work of fiction. The present 
Sirdar and his wife are certainly public characters, but it 
seems a little hard upon the Sirdar that his conversation and 
conduct ina delicate situation should be invented for him. 
It is a comfort to the readers that the authors’ method of 
locomotion is changed from a motor-car to a steam dahabiyeh 
and a train. 

READABLE Novets.—T. Tembarom. By Frances Hodgson 
Burnett. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.)—Mrs. Burnett's ease 
of writing and pleasant sense of comedy atone for the length 
and somewhat conventional plot of her last novel; and 
Tembarom himself is a delightful fellow. Fascination. 
By Cecil Champain Lowis. (John Lane. 6s.)—The story of 
Fascination is exceedingly slender; it is, however, worth 
reading for the excellent account which it gives of the ways 
of Burmese snake-charmers.——All Men are Ghosts. By 
L. P. Jacks. (Williams and Norgate. 5s. net.)—A!l the 
stories in Mr. Jacks’s book are worthy of praise by reason 
of his excelient English; best of all is the sketch of “ Farmer 
Jeremy and his Ways,” where humour and pathos, philosophy 
and human understanding, are blended with admirable 
skill. Behind the Scenes in the Schoolroom. By Florence 
Montgomery. (Macmillan and Co. 63.)—The young 
governess heroine of this book chances on a particularly care- 
less household in her first introduction to the schoolroom. 
In the end all turns out well, and she succeeds, as is com- 
placently related by the author, in securing the home, name, 
children, position, and possessions of her late employer. 














SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms. ]} 





Harrow in Prose and Verse. Edited by G. T. Warner. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 63s. net.)—This beautiful and costly 
book aims at giving “a series of pictures of life in the School 
at different dates,” and will be prized by all Old Harrovians 
who are lucky enough to acquire it. Amongst the con- 
tributors on whom Mr. Warner has drawn are Peel and 
Palmerston, Byron and Anthony Trollope, Dean Merivale, 
Bishop Wordsworth, and John Addington Symonds. Perhaps 
the most delightful thing in the whole book is the series of 
letters, written under the auspices of the Society for establish- 
ing a “ Correspondance Scolaire Internationale,” which passed 
between Mr. Thomas Bunker of Harrow and M. Jules Potache 
of the Draguignan Lycée. This jeu d’esprit was published in 
the Harrovian in 1897; it well deserves such further immor- 
tality as splendid type and large paper can give. The book 
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js richly illustrated with coloured portraits and some of Mr. 
Arthur Garratt’s admirable sketches. 








Belfast Academical Institution: Centenary Volume. 
By J.R. Fisher andJ.H. Robb, (Belfast: McCaw, Stevenson, 
and Orr.)—The first stone of the famous Belfast school— 
known to its affectionate alumni as “Inst."—was laid on 
July 3rd, 1810. Belfast in those days still kept a great deal 
of the village character, though its population was over twenty 
thousand. Even then, however, it was noted for its busy 
streets, its active inhabitants, and its strenuous civie life—a 
legacy from the stirring days of the Plantation. In its 
hundred years of useful life, the Academical Institution has 
educated many famous men and done much to mould the 
character of Ulster. This handsome volume—of which only 
one thousand copies have been printed for distribution 
amongst old pupils and friends of the school—gives an 
excellent account of its development, with lists of students 
and biographical notes of eminent “ Instonians.” The work 
reflects credit on the skill of Mr. Fisher as editor-in-chief and 
the loyal assistance of his colleagues. 





Elisabeth and Mary Stuart: the Beginning of the Feud. 
By Frank Arthur Mumby. (Constable and Co. 10s. 6d, net.) 
—Mr. Mumby certainly had a happy idea when he under- 
took the series of works in which he endeavours “to illus- 
trate the history of England by means of contemporary 
letters.” To study the actual words of the actors in our 
history is much more interesting than to read what any but 
the greatest of historians may have to say about them. Mr. 
Mumby is not a great historian, but he is a sensible com- 
piler, with an eye for the picturesque and the dramatic 
elements in history. He knows how to select the telling 
passages in a letter or a document of State, and he links 
these together with the modicum of narrative that is needed 
to make them into a connected story. The present volume 
begins in 1559, just after the accession of Elizabeth, and comes 
down to the Darnley marriage in 1565. It includes specially 
interesting chapters on the siege of Leith, the tragedy of Amy 
Robsart, and Elizabeth’s infatuation for Leicester. 





Siam and China. By Salvatore Besso. (Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co. 30s. net.)—The late Signor Besso made a journey to 
the Far East in 1911-12 with a view of writing a book about 
his experiences. His travels were cut short by a premature 
death, and the piety of his family has now given to the world 
the materials in their rough state. They consist partly of 
impressionist articles sent home to the J'ribunu, and partly of 
letters and diaries. “We have added nothing, modified but 
little, and suppressed the least possible,” say the editors, “so 
that the dear image of him may be visible in his writings, 
without alterations and without literary preoccupations.” 
The first part of the book describes the coronation of the 
King of Siam, while the second deals with the Chinese 
Revolution. The handsome volume is illustrated with many 
photographs of great interest. 





Annual Progress Report of the Superintendent, Muhammadun 
and British Monuments, Northern Circle; Annual Report 
of the Archaeological Department, Southern Circle, Madras. 
(Government of India. 10s. 6d. and 1s. 2d.)—These Reports 
bear witness to the quiet, uneeasing, and altogether com- 
mendable work which is now being done for the conserva- 
tion of the ancient monuments of India. There was a time, 
undoubtedly, when we were much to blame for the vandalistic 
way in which we treated them. A very good illustration is 
given in the Northern Circle Report, in the photographs 
showing the Zenana building in Allababad Fort, as it was 
with the additions formerly made to it for British military 
Parposes—when it looked like an ugly barrack—and as it 
# to-day, a magnificent palace in all its pristine glory. 





Women Workers in Seven Professions. By Edith J. Morley. 
(George Routledge and Sons. 6s. net.)— This is a survey of 
the economic conditions and prospects of women in various 
professions, prepared under the auspices of the Studies Com- 
mittee of the Fabian Women’s Group. Professor Morley 
has enjoyed the co-operation of many women who are them- 
selves earning a living in the way which they deseribe, so that 
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it may be taken that the facts are accurate and up-to-date. 
The seven professions are teaching, medicine and dentistry, 
nursing, sanitary work, the Civil Service, clerical and secre- 
tarial work, and acting. Miss Lena Ashwell’s plain descrip- 
tion of the unhealthy and offensive conditions which exist in 
many minor theatres and music-halls is calculated to appal 
the stage-struck. Where are the sanitary inspectors ? 





Uister’s Protest. By the Rev. R. G.S.King. (The Author. 
1d.)—We hope that this stirring pamphlet will have an even 
wider circulation than is indicated by the fact that one hundred 
and twenty-five thousand copies have already been printed. Mr. 
King, who is the Rector of Limavady, in Derry, sets forth 
Ulster’s industrial, political, and Imperial reasons for refusing 
to acquiesce in Home Rule. The first question is whether the 
prosperity and order of the North of Ireland are to be swamped 
by the lawlessness and sluggishness of the South. ‘The second 
question is whether the peace and good government of Ireland 
are to be entrusted to men whose chief organization is described 
by Cardinal Logue as “a eruel tyranny” and “an organized 
system of blackguardism.” The third question is whether the 
Empire is to be weakened by placing one of its gates in the 
hands of avowed disloyalists and separatists. Mr. King's 
answer to these questions is marked by a restrained but burn- 
ing eloquence which helps us to understand why the district 
of which he is a typical citizen is prepared to face the greatest 
of evils rather than submit to an intolerable wrong. 





Tleyd George and the Land. By G. BE. Raine. (G. Allen 
and Co. Is. net.)—This amusing little book contains a great 
deal of sound criticism under a veil of persiflage. It is 
called “an exposure and an appeal.” We doubt whether any 
one can expose the Chancellor of the Exchequer as thoroughly 
as he does it himself every time he makes a speech. As Mr. 
Raine says, if you asked a hundred men taken at random 
what Mr. Lloyd George had said about the land, ninety-five 
of them would reply: “He talked of how pheasants eat man- 
golds (which they don’t) and of how it was a shame that deer 
forests in Scotland should not grow corn (which they can’t).” 
Unfortunately, as the Daily News and Leader lately confessed 
in a candid moment, Liberals in general have to address them- 
selves to the problem of the land “with the handicap of not 
having a lifelong practical acquaintance with the conditions 
of rural life and industry.” 


The Panama Canal. By Frederic J. Haskin. (William 
Heinemann. 6s.)—The Panama Canal. By C. Reginald 
Enock. (Collins. 1s. net.)—These able accounts of a 
wonderful feat of engineering are written from the American 
and English standpoint respectively. The primary purpose 
of Mr. Haskin’s book is “to tell the layman the story of the 
Panama Canal.” The builder of the canal, Colonel Goethals, 
read and corrected the chapters relating to its construction, 
which may therefore be taken as officially aceurate. It is a 
pleasant trait of character that Colonel Goethals wished to 
have the chapter dealing with his own personality omitted. We 
are glad that Mr. Haskin did not yield to this modest desire, 
as that chapter helps us to understand how so vast a work has 
been executed eo speedily and successfully. Mr. Enock goes 
into the early history of schemes for a Panama Canal, and 
discusses their geographical and commercial aspects. 





Our Navy. By Archibald Hard. (F. Warne and Co. 1s. 
net.)—This useful book is a concise history of the Royal 
Navy from the times when King Alfred evolved a national 
naval organization, which was represented on the one side by 
“the people’s ships,” provided in virtue of the general obliga- 
tion to defend the realm, and on the other by “the King’s 
vessels,” maintained out of the Royal revenues. In a brief 
but weighty preface Lord Selborne points out that, whilst 
the existence of the Empire depends on our general naval 
supremacy at any moment, we must not lose sight of the 
need also for local supremacy wherever cur trade is liable 
to be attacked. “The inner guard of the Empire is called to 
the North Sea, the English Channel, the Atlantic, and the 
Mediterranean. In the otber seas ships of war will be needed 
to constitute the outer guard. 
moment is this, Is the naval strength of the Empire sufficient 
for the work of the outer guard and of the immer guard as 
well? I do not think it is.” 


The supreme question of the 
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Studies in Portuguese Literature. By Aubrey F. G. Bell. MARTYRS 


(B. H. Blackwell. 6s. net.)}—Comparatively few English 
people possess any knowledge of Portuguese, and Mr. Bell's to Indigestion 
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ET 
CORPORATION OF COVENTRY is prepared to 
receive LOANS of £100 and upwards on security of all the Rates and 
of the City, repayable at any time on six months’ notice on either 
eer five or seven years certain, and then subject to six months’ notice. 
= rest paya®le half-yearly. Loans free of expense to investor.—Further 
particulars of HARRY LOuD, City Treasurer. 


Z FOR SALE AND TO LET. 











WITZERLAND.—TO LET, Furnished Apartments, 6 
mall Cottage (42), to to h it; and for 

S roos ste XVI. Cent, Chateau (a2). 1 eae 3. Servants 
"left. ohedy mn, fruit, and wide view Alps. Excellent 
Bducational Advartages.— articulare, CHAPLAIN, 94 Park Lane, Croydon. 
—————— — ——--——. - - — 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


1,7"* GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MASTER. 

The Governors of the Lymm Grammar School, in the County of Cheshire, 
invite tions for the HEAD-MASTERSHIP of the School. The gentle- 
man t appointed must be a Graduate of a University in the United 
Kingdom, and must be married. There is a good house and en and 

fields. The Head-Master must reside in the House. e School is 
Wiper eeboo!, and adjoins the house. The School has accommodation for 
about 150 scholars. Fixed stipend £150 a year and capitation fee of £2 5s. on 
all sebolars (except in the preparatory department), numbering about 125. 
echt as send in their applications to the undersigned before 25th 
19 





14, Any applicant the Governors desire to see will be communicated 
with, er printed information will be furnished upon receipt of a stamped, 
addressed foolscap envelope on application in writing to the undersigned, 

Wildersmoor, T. J, RIDGWAY, 
mm, Cheshire. Hon. Clerk to the Governors. 

March, 1914. 


INDERGARTEN MISTRESS for Private Day and 
Boarding School, ya Free State, to take charge of Kindergarten 

instruct two Students in Theory and Practice of Kindergarten Teaching. 
£65. Resident. Passage paid. 


USIC MISTRESS for Private Day and Boarding 
School in the Orange Free State, to teach Piano and Violin. Salary 

20. Resident. Passage paid. For further particulars apply to Messrs. 
GABBITAS, THRING & Co., 36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, London, W. 





YPIST SECRETARY WANTED. Must be an expert 
typist and shorthand writer, with a thorough knowledge of French and 
German, able to translate accurately and mptly. A smattering of know- 
of these lang is no use; must — capable and reliable. If 
wy tee f teat Work at the British Museum Reading Room 
lerred.—Reply in writing, with all particulars, to Box 824, Willing’s 
wertising Agency, 125 Strand, W.C. 


IVEN-WILSON INSTITUTE.— The Administrator 
desires to meet with, immediately, at a salary of £150 a year, a cultured 
GENTLEMAN, not over 40 ram te carry out the principles and details 
of up-to-date Pech beet, id down by above Institute. Application 
Must BE ONLY BY LETTER, and must include three references within 
the last two years, No answer can be given unless above conditions be 
fulfilled, nor can testimonials be returned.—Address, “ M. B.,"’ c/o F. Aldridge, 
Advertisement Agent, 26 Paternoster Row, E.C, 


(YORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
REDRUTH COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


Wanted, for next Term, an ASSISTANT-MASTER to teach Geography as 
a subject. Graduate preferred. £120, rising by annual 
m ts of £10 to a maximum of £160, One year’s seniority may be given 
toaman with suitable onquetenen—lony on or before Monday, 23rd March, 
ea County School for Boys, Redruth. 

ot ch, 1914. 


RIVATE SCHOOL, TIMARU, NEW ZEALAND.— 
MISTRESS of MODERN LANGUAGES (French and German), with 
good qualifications and experience. £100 to £120, according to qualifica- 
tions, with board,—ROSS and GLENDINING, 19 Finsbury Pavement, 

















W O8CESTERSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
STOURBRIDGE SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


An ASSISTANT-MISTRESS is required in the above School, to begin duty 
on April 28th, 1914. Applicants must have Science Degree (or equivalent), 
must be capable of teaching Physics and Mathematics to Intermediate B.Sc. 

aud and must have bad at least three years’ teaching experience in a 
Girls’ Secondary or High School. Ability to take part in games is desirable. 
Selary £120 per annum, non-resident. 

A tions, accompanied by copies of recent testimonials, must be made 
on Form 279 (copies of which may be obtained from the Director ot Education, 
7 Foregate Street, Worcester), and should be sent to reach the Head- 

ress, Miss E, M. FIRTH, Girls’ Secondary School, Stourbridge, as soon as 
possible. [V. 174. ] 


UNiveRsity OF LONDON. 


NUTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the Senate is about to elect an 
EXAMINER in the following department for the year 1914-15. 
particulars of the remuneration of the Examinership can be obtained 
@ application to the Principal. 
FOR THE FINAL EXAMINATIONS ONLY. 
FacuLty oF Arts anp Facutty oF Sciuesce, 
. 2 in Purosoruy. 

Candidates must send in their names to the Principal, with any attestation 
of their qualifications they may think desirable, on or before SATURDAY, 
MARCH 2ist. (It is particularly desired by the Senate that no application of 
a be made to its individual Members.) 

if testimonials are submitted, three copies at least of each should be sent. 
Original testimonials should not be f in any case. 

University of London, By Order of the Senate, 
south Kensington, s.W, HENRY A. MIERS, Principal. 


UDDERSFIELD EDUCATION 








COMMITTEE. 


COLLEGE MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


WANTED, ASSISTANT-MASTER to assist in the teaching of Physics, 

, and Elementary Mathematics. Degree essential. Salary £160 

een — Ap lications and testimonials to be sent before Saturday, 
h 2st, to 3. 

» Hudderstiel 


are, Secretary, Education Committee, Peel 





ITY AND COUNTY OF NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


The ptt ty ne Education Committee invite applications for the 
post of DIRECTOR of EDUCATION, 

Candidates must be not less than 30 nor more than 530 years of age on 
3lst March, 1914, and should have practical knowledge of the law and admiuis- 
tration of education and organising ability. 

Commencing salary per aunum, rising by annual increases of £50 toa 
maximum of £850 per annum. 

The successful candidate may, if he so desires, participate in the benefits 
of the Newcastle-upou-Tyne Superannnation Fund. 

Canvassing, directly or indireetly, will be considered a disqualification. 

Forms of application can be obtained from, and must be returned fully 
completed not later than 20th March, 1914, to, the SECRETARY, Education 
Office, Northumberland Road, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, endorsed * Application— 
Director of Education.” 

2nd March, 1914, 


EWNHAM COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


The post of RESIDENT LECTURER in HISTORY and DIRECTOR 
of HISTORICAL STUDIES will be vacant in September. Applicants (who 
should be women of academic attainments) are req to write for iufor- 
mation to the PRINCIPAL. Testimonials are not required, but nawes shoukl 
be given of persons to whom the College authorities may refer. Candidates 
should also send particulars as to elucation, experience, &c., with copies or 
titles of any historical work they may have published, betore April 26th. 

CHOOL-BOOK PUBLISHER will be uiring short! 

a WELL-EDUCATED MAN to call on PRINCIPALS of HIG 
ee ese, stating age, education, and qualifications, to “TEXT 
7 el Box No, 678, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, Londen, 








LECTURES, &c. 


(T. MARY’S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER GATE. 
Principal—Miss H. L. POWELL 
(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 
Cambridge Training College). 

Q) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 

FEES :—STU DENTS, Resident, 60-75 gs. a year; Non-Resident, 24-30 gs, 
ayear. SCHOOL, 24-00 gs.ayear, KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. a year. 

A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W., at 60 gs. a year. 


() Giceitet cteaten HALL, OXFORD, 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognized by the Board of Education, and by the Cambridge 
University Syndicate for Secondar: Training. 

Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DD, M.A. 

Students are prepared for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate; the London 
Teachers’ Diploma; the Oxford Geography and other Diplomas; the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury's Diploma for teaching Theology ; and the Cherwell Hall 
Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form Mistresses. fees for the three Terms 
from 66 guineas. Scholarships of from £40 to £18 188. are awarded to Students 
with a degree on entry. Loan fund, Students may borrow sums not exceed- 
ing £25, to be repaid within three years. Prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, 














EDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
YORK GATE, REGENT’S PARK, LONDON, N.W. 
Principal: Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A. 
same are provided for Degrees of the University of London in Arts and 
ience, 
There is a Secondary Training Department and an Art School. 
Courses are arranged for scientitic instruction in Hygiene andin Horti- 
cultural Botany. 
Accommodation for 85 resident students is provided. 
Entrance Scholarships in Arts and Science are awarded annually in June. 
Full particulars ov application to the PRINCIPAL, 
IVERPOOL NURSERY ‘TRAINING COLLEGE.— 
LADIES trained as CHILDREN’S NURSES. Fee £35 for six months’ 
course. Children in residence.—For particulars, apply to Hon. Sec., 
LIVERPOOL LADIES’ SANITARY ASSOCIATION, INCORPORATED, 
19 Beaumont Street, Liverpool, 


pus PR INCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 





WITHINGTON, MANCHESTER. 


Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses, Babies in residence, 
VERY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES. 


= == == 





PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


OME EDUCATION FOR LITTLE BOYS— 

COUNTESS BEAUCHAMP, CANON WILSON, and Dr. GOSTLING 

of Worcester from personal knowledge warmly recommend Mrs. HOLLOWAY, 

Tannachie, West Malvern, for the home education of a few children of from 

6 to 10 years with her own son. Reference permitted to the two last named, 
and to the Vicar of West Malvern. 


HE GUARDIANS of a YOUNG GENTLEMAN, aged 

16 years, who is in delicate health, require to place him with a 
FAMILY where he would have some educational advantages and cheerful 
surroundings in the South of England (Devon or Cornwal ome Box 
No. 675, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., receives 

limited number of pupils over 15 years of age. To ee for Universities, 

&. Large modern house, within 200 yards of Sea. Each pupil has separate 
bedroom,.—Apply, Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


OUNTHUORST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The tone of the School and the 
standard of work are high. Modern uages, Literature, and Music speciali- 
ties. Very careful attention given to health and to the development of character. 
Senior and Junior Houses, Special advan for advanced work. Excellent 
examination results. Good garden and field for games.—References kindly 
ermitted to Rev. PB. Baring-Gould, C.M.S., Rev. Cyril C. B. Bardsley, Hon, 
Bec., C.M.S., and many others.—Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus. 

















NEA AND MOUNTAIN AIR.—THE CALDER GIRLS’ 

SCHOOL, SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND.—Climate sunny, dry, and 
bracing. Senior and Junior Houses, close to the Seashore. Well-cquipped 
Classrooms, Laboratory, and Gymnasium, Handicrafts, Nature Study, Cookery, 
&c., ht. Excellent Resident Staff, including Mistress for Games and 
French Lady for French Conversation. Escort from Euston, Crewe, and 
Carlisle. Principals, the Misses WILSON (Newnham College, Training College, 
Camb., and St. y's, Paddington), 
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HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


34 DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON. 
— (Telephone: Victoria 3319.) 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET. 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. Grarvcer Grar. 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year. 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 


Head-Mistress, Miss S. A. Grierson, M.A., Mod. Lang. Tripos, Camb. 
Board and Tuition, £60 a year. 
A thoroughly efficient Modern Education. Special department for House- 


wifery and Domestic Science for Elder Girls. 
MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD. 


Head-Mistress, Miss C. I. Dopp, M.A. 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. 8S. H. McCang 
(Late of Ladies’ College, Cheltenham). 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineas a year. Special advantages for girls 
preparing for the University. 


OME SCHOOL FOR GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS. 
Eleven miles from London, Resident Pupils only. Modern Mansion in 
grounds of 70 acres, over 400 ft. above sea level. Health and happiness first 
consideration. London educational advantages. Thorough English, Music, 
Art, Langw , Dressmaking, Cooking, Games, &c. Elder girls can specialize. 
Principals, Misses Chignell and McLean, B.A., The Grange, Totteridge, Herts. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
7 President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principals— 
A, ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER, The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical 
‘Training, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, 
— Educated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
ducation. 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon, Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Rev. E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gy ti dish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physio- 














on the 
logy and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 
| U D 





OR HAL IL. 
CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
Principal, MISS NIGHTINGALE, M.A., London, 
Founded 1850. 


THOROUGH EDUCATION for GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS 
(Resident Only). 

House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES and ART. 

LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 

S* MARGARET’S SCHOOL ror GIRLS CO., LTD., 
POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE, 

Excellent Education on modern lines. Healthy situation; gravel soil; exten- 
sive grounds; Lacrosse, Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, &c. Head-Mistress—Miss 
WORSFOLD (formerly Assistant-Mistress at St. Leonard's School, St. Andrews), 
Two Scholarships awarded annually. 

Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


P4eers GTONS, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
RESIDENT GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 


‘Head-Mistress, Miss A. H. DAVIES (Oxford Final Honours, English 
Language and Literature). 
For Illustrated Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistress. 


YROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding-School for Girls. 
Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea level. Thoroughly 
rood education. Special attention to development of character.—Principal : 
liss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb, Teachers’ Certificate,— 
Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 
MWNHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss L. M. CAMERON, Final Honours School of Modern 
History, Oxford (formerly History Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). 
Bracing air from Downs and Sea. 
Special care given to individual development. 


)}\DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress — Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities; Leaving Scholarship, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT, 

BOARDING HOUSES. 

Prospectuses, &c., from Mr. H. KEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, 

Birmingham, 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE— 

Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education, Premises specially built for a School. 
Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, Swimming, 
&c. Summer Term begins Tuesday, May 5th. Next vacancies in Sept., 1914. 











J ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
44 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin. Thorough Education 
on modern lines, Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if required. 
Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 
REENWAY COURT, HOLLINGBOURNE, KENT.— 
Extensive alterations completed. Gentlewomen trained in management 
«of Country Homes, Gardening, French Gardening, Fruit Culture, Preserving 
aud Bottling, Botany, Dairying, Poultry, and Beekeeping. Two Vacancies 
this Term.—Application should be made to Miss EDITH BRADLEY, 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE Co., Lrp., ST. HELIERS, 
Jersey.—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, seperate Cubicles, Hockey, 
‘Tennis, Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiri 
French; Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special 
‘Termsfor Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 
| INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD 
Prospectus on a ion to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
a ale i 7Grayshott. | ea a _ 
‘ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—* PINEHURST.” 
J COUNTRY SCHOOL for GIRLS.—House in grounds on edge of 
Bloorland, between 600 and 700 feet above sea level. 


Principal—Miss H. T. NEILD, M.A, (Vict.), Class. Tripos (Cam)b.), assisted by 
Miss 1. MENNELL (trained by Mime, Osterberg).—Prospectus on application, 








GT FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWoLp 


Hend-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX, 
Term began January 15th and ends April 7th. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporate) 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognized by the Bea} 
of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C, G 
fiore; Secretary,'Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Procgoctatne and informa’ ite. 
concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, tion 


\ \ JALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY 

CHESHIRE.—Boarding School for Girls, Beautiful, h situs, 

tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 

, a —— apeorueet, a aed oy Miss As. Entire of 
ch n whose parents are abroad.—For Pros US & the 

at the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. -_ vey —_ 4aY 

MIDDLESEX 











IGHFIELD,. HENDON, 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS, 

Private Residential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen, - 

Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Principals, 

The EASTER HOLIDAYS begin Kprit 16th, 


ENTRE MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALEs— 

Boarding School for Girls. Beautifully situated in its own grounds of 

lz acres. Entire charge taken of children from abroad, Tennis, Lacrosse, 
Hockey, and Swimming. Principals: Ihe Misses SALES. 


———-w - ” rr 
T. ANDREW’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY 
LTD.—The COUNCIL OFFER, in July, 1914, THREE ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £60, £40, and £20 respectively, tenable for 
four years, at St. Leonard’s School, by GIRLS whose parents are unable to pay 
the full school fees. Preference will be given to os of Professional 
men or of Officers of H.M. Service.—Particulars on application to the HEAD. 
MISTRESS of the School. 
i lo an ~ad ——." 
(ph ences LIFE—THATCHAM FLOWER FARM, 
NEWBURY.—Gardening for Women. Extensive range of g 
vegetables, fruit, flowers, rock gardening, and French gardening. 
tical, theoretical instruction; Botany by B.Sc.; Beekeeping, Jam-making, 
Fruit-preserving, Marketing, Packing.—For prospect: pply PRINCIPALS. 











- Full prac. 


INDERGARTEN PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
Backward Children of the Upper Classes. Children of four years and 
upwards received. Speech and Voice Culture specially treated. Bracing Sea 
Air. Highest Medial References.—For Prospectus, apply te the Principal, 
Mrs. PRIESTLY, The Mount, Whitby, Yorkshire. 











BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 


IGGLESWICK SCHOOL.—An Examination will be 

held on Wednesday, June 10th, and following days for FOUR 

SCHOLARSHIPS, value £70, £55, £40, and £30.—For further particulars, 
apply to the BURSAR, Giggleswick School, Settle, Yorks. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS.— 
EXAMINATION June 9th, 10th, and llth. At least TEN ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS value £60 to £20 and some HOUSE EXHIBITIONS will te 
offered to Candidates who are not already in the College, whether Senior or 
Junior Department, including JAMES OF HEREFORD SCHOLARSHIP 
value £35 per annum with preference for boys born, educated, or eS 
HEREFORDSHIRE. Also ARMY SCHOLARSHIPS and OLD CHELTONIAN 
SCHOLARSHIPS, Some Nominations for SONS OF THE CLERGY, value 
= ee, are open for next term.—Apply to the BURSAR, The College, 
eltenham. 


Aenean SCHOOL, NANTWICH, CHESHIRE. 
OPENED 1900. 


A Public School on Modern Lines, with a Preparatory Department, 
Twenty Guineas per Term, 
Head-Master, H. LANG JONES, M.A. (Oxon.), 
Full Prospectus on application. 
Next Entrance Examination, April 3rd. 


M ONMOUTH GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION—MARCH 24rn-26rn. 


SEVEN FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £30 a yesr ; also 
some HEADMASTER’S EXHIBITIONS (£15 to £25), offered to sous of 
Clergymen or Officers. 

The full Boarding and Tuition Fees are from £530 to £60. 

The School offers four Leaving Exhibitions every year of £60 to £30 for 
three pores. 
Apply, HEAD-MASTER, The School House, Monmouth. 


iz s OF LONDON SCHOOL. 

SEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (Classical, Modern, and Science) of 

the value of £15 15s. per annum for three years will be open for competition 
value 


in May next. 

ONE SASSOON ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of the of - 
increasing to £35, and ONE CUTHBERTSON MEMORIAL OPE 
SCHOLARSHIP of the value of £20 per annum for two years, will be open for 
competition in June next. 

Full particulars and Entrance Forms of A. J. AUSTIN, Secretary, at the 
School, Victoria Embankment, E.C, 

















R. W. A. FULLER, M.A. (assisted by experienced 

University Staff), provides pupils with a sound General Education, and 

Prepares them for Oxford, Cambridge, London, and other University Examiua- 
tions, and for Woolwich, Sandhurst, &c. 

Separate House for the Younger Pupils. Private football and cricket ground, 
squash rackets court, tennis courts, and golf links. Healthy life in country 
village ten miles distant from nearest town. 

Prospectus, List of Successes, &c., sent on application. 

Address: THE COLLEGE, STORRINGTON, SUSSEX. = 
W445 LINGHAM COLLEGE, SUFFOLE. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL, incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Head-Master: F. W. STOCKS, M.A. 

Inclusive Fees, £42 to £51 per annum, . 
Modern Laboratories and Workshops. Two Open Science Scholarships st 
Cam) ridge during the last year. 
FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS FOR COMPETITION, MAY Ist. 
NEX! TERM BEGINS APRIL 50ra. 
Illustrated Prospectus and full particulars on application to the HEAD- 
MASTER or the SECRETARY. 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
Healthily situated near the Moors, Leaving Scholarshi Extensive Play- 


ing Fields—Swimming Bath. Next Term will begin Thursday, 30th April, 1914. 
Head-Master—C, W. A'‘TKINSON, M.A, Cantab, 
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RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKSHIRE. 
THREE SCHOLARSHIPS (of 95 guineas each) and TEN EXHIBITIONS 
(of from 20 to 60 guineas each) will be offered in 1914 
EXAMINATION oo ~ - 
for at least one of the exhibitions wi given to candidates 
pn a study for the ARMY or the NAVY (Senior Cadetships), and at 
Et one for those intended for the Medical Profession. 

Applications for reduction of fees will be considered in the case of sons of 
Clergymen, Officers in the Navy and Army, Doctors of Medici Surg . 
if they do well in the Examination and are in need of assistance for their 
education. 

School is approved by the Army Council and, since the erection of the 
se fslenee Buildings, by the Senet Medical Council and the Examination 


Pe en Classes have been exceptionally suceessful in passing Candidates 
direct into Woolwich and Sandhurst. 

For boys intended for a COMMERCIAL carecr special classes have been 

; particulars are to be found in the School Prospectus. 

Apply to the HEAD-MASTER or the SECRETARY. 

—_—__—_ aman 
LDENHAM SCHOOL, near ELSTREE, HERTS. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1914. An Examination will be held 
at the School on June 4th and Sth, 1914, for TEN or ELEVEN OPEN 
OLARSHIPS, about six JUNIOR PLATT of £30, and four or five 
(HOUSE) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to boys under 15 on 
May Ist. Under certain conditions the Junior Platt and House Scholar- 
shige are tevable together.—Applications to be made to Rev. A. H. COOKE, 


a 2 8 C H OQ lL. 
Head-Master: A. K, WATSON, M.A., Oxon, 
Inclusive Fees (Board and Tuition) from £61 10s. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION IN MARCH. 
Illustrated Prospectus, apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, Ipswich. 


EIGHTON PARK, near READING. 


A Boarding School, under the management of the Society of Friends, for 
Boys of from 12 to 19 years. Extensive grounds, high above the Thames Valley. 
Head-Master, C. I. EVANS, M.A. Oxon. 


ty COLLEGE.—Classical, Mathematical, Modern 
Language, Natural Science, and Music SCHOLARSHIPS, value from 
£5 to £100 a year. Also a SCHOLARSHIP for ARMY CANDIDATES, 
and a PERCIVAL SCHOLARSHIP for DAY BOYS. EXAMINATION in 
JULY.—Particulars from the SECRETARY, Clifton College, Briatol. 

ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE’ 

Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham, 
Head-Master, R. G. Routh, M.A, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in JUNE. 
For Prospectus apply HEAD-MASTER, The School House, Bromsgrove. 


























j)PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 
Army, Medical, and ouher careers. Classicaland Modern sides; separate 

wer School. Open Scholarships annually in March. Valuable leaving Scholar- 
ships to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical and Biological Labora- 
tories and the new Gymnasium and Music Rooms, erected at a cost of over 
£20,000, are nowopen. Next Schols. Exam., March 24th.—Apply, The BURSAR. 
ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet 

above sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 


CADETS, 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 
OYAL NAVAL CADETSHIPS. Age 174 to 18}. 60 


Appointments offered in June, 1914. No Nomination required. Full 
Pg with copies of examination a on application to JAMES 
IEVE, 65 South Molton Street, London, W. 











ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, EC. — An 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, for BOYS under 

on June lith, 1914, will be held on June 30th and following days,—For 
particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT. Founded 1578. 
Old buildings entirely modernised; two new boarding-houses and com- 
te School block recently added. Situation splendid, bracing, healthy.— 
tus of Rev. W. W. HOLDGATE, M.A., Head-Master; or the CLERK, 

83 Palace Street, Westminster. 


ERKS.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL for SONS of 

GENTLEMEN, conducted by a Cambridge M.A. Situation high and 

. Grounds and playing field five acres, French and German (pronun- 

tion taught by phonetics) a specialty. — For prospectus, address 
PRINCIPAL, Marlborough House, Bath Road, Reading. 


Doni COLLEGE,.—For information as regards Scholar- 
c 








ship Examinations and Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy and 

ers application should be made tothe Head-Master, the Rev. F. pgp W. 

LUSHINGTON, M.A., School House, Dover College, or the Bursar, The 
College Close, Dover. 


1GH TON COLLEGE. 


An EXAMINATION will be held on JUNE 2nd and 3rd to elect to EIGHT 
SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value from £70 to £45a year.—Full particulars on 
application to the HEAD-MASTER. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 
J ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to BOYS under 14 on June Ist, 
will be held on JULY 14th and following days. 
Further information can be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, School 
House, Sherborne, Dorset. 


RADLEY COURT AGRICULTURAL & COLONIAL 
SCHOOL, MITCHELDEAN, near GLOUCESTER. 
Gentlemen's sons only, 14:20. Publie School discipline. Special eare BACK- 
WARD or DELICATE BOYS. Riding, Shooting. Engiucering course and 
soaching for Army, University, &c.—Apply, SECRETARY. 


AS TBOURNE COLLEGE. 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev.F.S. 
ILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Armyand 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, Cadet 
New buildings, racquets and fives-courts, swimnming-bath, &c, Exhibi- 

tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. Scholarships in Mareh. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS.  Head-Master, 

C. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Seientific and Medical Life. Successful preparation for Senior School and for 
Navy. The School is organized in three Departments: Preparatory for boys 
under the age of 10}, Junior for boys 10§ to 13, and Senior 13-19, Each Depart- 
ment has separate houses, teaching, life and games.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 
Warford, Alderley Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 

the David Lewis Cok ny. Home life, Medical care,and suitable education for 
boys subject to Epiery: ‘‘erms 30s, Weekly. Further particulars may be 
obtained from Dr. A McbDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 




















URHAM SCHOOL.—The Examination for KING’S 
SCHOLARSHIPS, ranging in annual value from £20 to £56 lis. (54 
Guineas), will begin at 9 a.m. on TUESDAY, MAY 26th, Candidates must 
be under 15 on September 2ist, 1914, Application Forms to be filled up and 
sent to the CHAPTER CLERK, The College, Darham, on or before May 12th. 
—For further particulars apply to Rev. B. D. BUDWORTH, Head- Master, 
School House, Durham. A enc At Si a sel . 
AVAL CADETS.—*" The Entry and Training of Naval 
Cadets.” Prepared by the Director of Naval Education under authority 
of the Admiralty. 15 Illustrations, Demy 8vo. Blue cloth. 84 Pages. 
Price 8d. Postage 24.—J. GRIFFIN and CO,, Naval Publishers and Book- 
sellers, 2 The Hard, Portsmouth. “y 


FO RE! at igs hag 


OULOGNE-SUR-MER. — MUNICIPAL COLLEGE 

(BOYS).—Airy situation, Practical training for any career. Official 

_— 32 gus. perann, Reduction brothers or when sister attends Girls’ 
___ Write for Mustrated Prospectus, M.BARLET. 

C ia xcs U D’OEX, SWITZERLAN D.— 





(1) ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR BOYS, Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
A. Oxford, Prepares for English Public Schools. French strong subject. 
Bracing climate. Altitude 8, feet, (2) GIRLS’ SCHOOL under the same 


management as the above. 
RS. FARQUHARSON of Invereanld highly Recom- 
mends the PENSION of Fri. G. C. WINTER, 5 HAPSBURGER 
STRASSE, MUNICH, situated in the best residential quarter of the town, and 
fitted with every modern comfort. If desired young Ladies will be Chaperoned 
to theatres and concerts. 


S Wit ZERLAN D.—Chateau Chatelaine, Geneva 
(under English direction).—French spoken and taught. House-craft, 
Cooking, Dressmaking, Laundry, &c.; Training in Horticulture, Music (Con 
servatoire Professors), Drawing, &c., arranged for. Limited numbers; English 
Home Life, Opera, Tennis, Winter Sport obtainable. Interview London, 
March 5-14; Escort Geneva, April 2lst, Frospectus and references. Apply, 
the PRINCIPAL. 
IEPPB. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A., Ph.D., 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master of Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations. 
Pupils placed with French families if desired. Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 
ARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
receive a few girls for Languages, Music, and Art. Several French ladies 
resident in the house for French classes, conversation, and chaperonage at 
Concerts and Galleries. Exceptional Musical Training. Only French spoken. 
Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Fine house and grounds in healthiest 
st near the Bois, Badminton, riding, and tennis.—Apply, 46 Rue du Docteur 
lanche, Paris. 
EOPLE wishing to economize amidst refined surroundings 
in a quiet and very prettily situated Thuringian town, half an hour's ride 
from the Thuringian Mountains, with great educational advantages and best 
opportunities to learn German, can be received EN PENSION for 25s. per 
week, including private sitting-room for families; conservatorium of music 
gs. per annum); detached house in ducal grounds. Dry, bracing climate. 
pera, good concerts. Large libraries. Late dinner. Best reference amongst 
English Army and Clergy.—Address Frl, Marie Seyfarth, Palais Augustenburg, 
Gotha. a 














SCHOLASTIO AGENCIES, 
EFORE SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 


Parents should consult 

Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, who will be glad to supply 
(free of charge) prospectuses and reliable information concerning the 
best SCHOOLS, PRI /ATE TUTORS, and EDUCATIONAL HOMES 
for Boys and Girls in England and on the Continent. As Educational 
Agents, Messrs. Truman and Knightley are, in a large number of 
eases, personally acquainted with the Principalsand responsible for the 
stafis of the schools recommended by them, and are thusable to supply 

information which parents would find difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
58 to 162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1156 City. 
HOOLS IN ENGLAND AND ABROAD 

FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE and up-to-date 
knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and 
on the Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full particulars of RELIABLE 
and highly recommended establishments, ALL of which have been 
PERSONALLY INSPECTED. When writing please state the ace of 
mupil, the district preferred, and give some idea of the fees to be paid. 
.& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 











Telephone 5053 Central. ee 
HE BEST ADVICE RELATIVE to SCHOOLS for 
Boys or Girls, TUTORS, and Educational Homes in England or abroad 


is given free by 
Messrs. GASSEEAA, THEENG, and CO., 








° 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, London, W., 
who for over 40 years have been in close touch with the leading Educational 
Establishments. 
PAREN'S or GUARDIANS desiring accurate information should call or 


send fu!) details. am er 
SSISTANT MISTRESSES and GOVERNESSES. 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
386 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, - 
have a fully-organized Department for SECURING APPOINTMENTS as 
MISTRESSES or MA TRONS in Schools, andas GOVERNESSES in Private 
Families. 

They invite applications from qualified ladies who are looking for posts in 
the teaching —— The agency, which is under distinguished patronage, 
has been established 40 years, 

Prospectuses will be forwarded gratis on application. 

NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 

No fee of any kind is due unless an appointment be obtained through the 
agency. a ee eT 

YCHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 

ABROAD. — Prospectuses of the leading Schools and Tutors and 

every information supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE 

Please state pupils’ ages, ae preferred, and approximate 
‘'Y SCHOLASTIC 





school fees esired.— UNIVERSI GENCY, 

__ 122 Regent Street, Ww. Established 1858, — | aes 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS and Tutors gratis.— Prospect uses 
of English and Continental Schools and of ARMY, CIVIL RVICE, 


and UNIVERSITY TUTORS SENT (FREE OF CHARGE) on receipt of 
details, by POWELL, SMITH, AND FAWCETT, SCHOOL AGENTS 
(EST. 1833), 34 Bedford Street, Strand. Tel., 7021 Ger. he , ; 
Qtu DENTS’ CAREERS ASSOCLATION.—President, 
kK Miss Stephen, Newnham College, Cambridge. Information on every 
branch of work, professional or voluntary, for Girls leaving School or College. 
Advice on training a speciality.—Apply, SECRETARY, Centro! Bareau for the 
Employment of Women, 4 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, W. 
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CHOOLS RECOMMENDED GRATIS to parents by 

University Men and old Schoolmasters, who only recommend Schools 

rsonally visited. Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, and 

trons Introduced. Messrs. Pocat (Cantab.), Browne (Oxon.), and 
Heppey, 217 PICCADILLY, W. Telephone: 1567 Recent. 


MN HE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


There are a good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give 
a thoroughly efficient education at a quite reasonable cost. Prospectuses and 
full particulars will be sent free of charge on application to J. and J. PATON, 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. Please mention age of boy, the locality pre- 
ferred, and intended profession if decided upon. 


O INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Seaside—sent free of charge. The ister states terms, &c., and is illus- 
trated.—_MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 
‘Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Triform, London.”” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 








SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


10 103.5 ROME TOUR, with Extensions to NAPLES, 
FLORENCE, and VENICE. 





SPANISH TOURS, 
LUCERNE TOURS, 


ALGERIAN TOURS, 
RIVIERA TOURS, 


Dr. HENRY S. LUNN, Ltd, 
5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 





SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA, 
Rorat Mam Rovrte, 





Urr0%- 


CASTLE 


From London and Southampton. 
WEEKLY FOR SOUTH AFRICA, 
via Madeira and Canaries, 


MONTHLY FOR EAST AFRICA, 
via the Suez Canal, 


LINE. 


For further information apply to the Head Office, 3 and 4 Fenchurch 
Street, London. 


West-end Agency: Thos. Cook and Son, 125 Pall Mall, S.W. 





ASTER LONDON to ANTWERP 
HAMBURG and BACK, 


CRUISES 9 days for 8 guineas, 
BY MADEIRA or the CANARIES. 
Reduced FARES, 


Apply, UNION-CASTLE LINE, 
3, Fenchurch Street, London, 


UNION-CASTLE 
LINE, 


RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—Gentlemen & Gentlewomen. 
April 16th, Beauty and Art in N, Italy. April 28th, Italian and Swiss 
Lakes. June 24th, Austro-Italian Tyrol (Dolomites). June Ist and July 3lst, 
GRAND RUSSIAN TOURS (Volga, Great Cities, motoring through Caucasus 
and Crimea.) Sept. 17th, CENTRAL ASIA, Merv, Bokhara, Samarkand, 
Tashkent,—Miss BISHOP, “‘ Haslemere," Wimbledon Park Road, S.W. 


ANARY ISLANDS (Las Palmas). 
(Five Days’ Steam from Sontematen) 

Splendid Winter and Spring Climate. HOTEL SANTA CATALINA 
(English), Beautiful gardens (about 20 acres) facing sea. Golf, tennis, and 
croquet. Good sea-bathing in smooth water. THE CANARY ISLANDS 
CO. (Ltd.), Finsbury Pavement House, E.C, 


| cattle PALESTINE, TURKEY, GREECE, &c. 


A Select Conducted Party, March 26th and September 30th, 
First Class throughout. Inclusive and Moderate. 
Free Illus. Booklet from CAESAR CHALEEL, Teignmouth, 


HOTELS, HYDROS, os 


PRs Ars NATURE CURE, MEDSTEAD. 
HANTS,.—AIR, SUN, WATER, VAPOUR, and SEAWEED BATHS, 
Clay Packs, Massage, ray, borage Remedial Exercises, Rational Physical 
Culture, Sleeping in Air Chalets, Scientific Non-Flesh Diet, Educative Health 
Methods, Delicate children received for Treatment and Open-Air Education, 


A T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors — enjoy every 
Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. Resident Physician (M.D.). 


TYPEWRITING, &c. 


YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
General MS, 10d. 1,C00 words, Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words. 
Accuracy and prom yok te gg OO testimonials, 
NOBA DICKINSON, 257 Wenstead Park Road, Ilford, Essex. 


MISCELLANEOUS, _ 


IGH PRICES OFFERED FOR VALUABLE 
Jewellery or Trinkets.—Gold Watches, Chains, Rings, Bracelets, Silver, 
Antiques, Old Sheffield Plate and Valuables purchased for cash by Frase 
the well-known and most reliable firm. Established 1833. Reference, Capi 
and Counties Bank. Strict ange guaranteed. Fairest valuation assured. 
Utmost cash value or offer by return. No transaction too large, none too 
small.—FRASERS (Ipswich) Ltd., Goldsmiths, 43 Princes Street, IPSWICH. 
































LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT 

Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Mesers. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers, If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Est. 100 years. 


KOTECT YOUR GARDENS from frost and birds.— 

NETTING, good, strong, stout, small mesh, will not rot, as supplied 

BY ME to the Royal Gardens; can be sent on approval ; 100 yds. by 1 yd., 4s. ; 

by 2 yds., 8s.; any length or width supplied. Orders over 5s. carr. paid ; list 

and samples free. Commoner netting, 50 sq. yds. for ls.—H. J. GASSON, 
The Net Works, Rye. 








ee 


O AUTHORS OF NOTE.—A well-known and remark 
ably successful firm of FICTION PUBLISHERS have an o i 

TWO NOVELISTS who are willing to bind themselves to give t 
whole work for a period of at least two years. The Authors to Teceive 
reasonable advance and royalty, with increasing royalties on sales, ° 
Publishers guarantee to work the novels in a painstaking and in 
manner. Only Authors of the front rank will be considered. Ap, 
may be made direct or through the recognized ae Agents. A uing 
offer.—Apply, Box No. 677, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, We 


OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. New Class for Jo 

now forming. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 

TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, Ww, 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS pee thereon b: 
‘he EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Fstablished 1885. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 

House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 

120 licensed Inns, Ask for Report, take £1 shares. Five per cent, paid 
regularly since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


YSORE COFFEE (Gold Medal Paris Exhibition), 4 
trial is solicited from those who appreciate really good Coffee. 
FRESHLY ROASTED BERRIES, 3ib., 4/3; 6lb., 8/-; CARRIAGE PaIp, 
Ground 44. per lb. more. Sample and Testimonials free, 
R. JEFFERSON HARRIS, Coffee Planter, 10 The Crescent, Tower Hill, E.c, 


PILEPS Y.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others, 

—A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been specially erected, 
and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gard . 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c,—Apply + GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the UNION 

PASTE. Guaranteed by E. HOWARTH, F.Z.S. Recommended by 

Dr. H. WOODWARD, F.B.S., and Canon KINTON JACQUES. Supplied to the 

Royal Household, Annihilates Beetles, Harmless to pets. Tins 1/3, 2/3, 46.— 
HOWARTH AND FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED. 

—Universal success. Resident and daily pupils received throughout the 

Prospectus with testimonials post free from Mr. A, C.. SCHNELLE, 
ot Count Mansions, London, W.C, Estab. 1905. 
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APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Atsany Memortat), 
QUEEN UARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. Patron: H.M. Tur Krsa, 
READE of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND. 
Donors are able by this scheme to aid the institution whilst receiving aa 
undiminished life interest on their capital. 
To maintain the increasing work of this important hospital 
£11,000 is required annually, Subscriptions are needed. 
Treasurer: THE Ear oF Harrowsr. Secretary: Gopsrer H. Hamrctos, 


Cigarettes 
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150,000 Volumes 


| withdrawn from Circulation in 


. 
| and offered for Sale at 


Clearance Prices from 


6d. upwards. 


In order to meet the demands of 
our Library Subscribers we are com- 
pelled to purchase hundreds of copies 
of certain books by popular authors. 
Consequently, when the demand for 
same has abated, they are left on our 
hands, and, to be quite frank, we cannot 
find warehouse room for the large 
quantities of books which accumulate 
month by month. 


These books are well bound and 
in good condition, and many of our 
branches hold a representative stock 
of them where customers may make 
an inspection. 


Desiring that every purchaser shall 
be thoroughly satisfied that he is con- 
fronting a bargain, we are willing to 
send any of the books mentioned in 
our ‘ Book Bargains’ Catalogue (unless 
sold out) to any of our Library Branches 
for a prospective purchaser's approval. 


We pay carriage on all books 
ordered direct from the Head Depot, 
: 29 Farringdon Road, E.C., to be sent 
q to any one of our Library Branches 
to await the customers collection, 
. but all charges from the branch to 
customer's address must be defrayed 
by the customer. 


Copies of this wonderful Clearance 
Sale Catalogue (awaited eagerly by 
thousands of patrons) may be had 
on application to any of our Library 
Branches, or post free from 


29 FARRINGDON ROAD, 
LONDON, E.C. 


Issued by Boots Pure Drug Co. Ltd. 








—— 


CURIOUS CHANGE IN 
TEA-DRINKING. 


THE MERITS OF OLD-FASHIONED TEA. 








It may occasion surprise to many, having in view the prosent 
large consumption of tea from India and Ceylon, to know that less 
than half a century ago the importation of China Tea to this 
country far exceeded that of the combined products of every other 
tea plantation in the world. 

The national taste in tea has undergone a great change. To-day 
we find the majority of people are content with tea which com- 
pletely lacks the delicate flavour and the exceptional properties for 
which the teas of China are so famous. 

The chief contributory cause of this change in the national 
choice is both curious and interesting. 

The Chinese are proverbially an intensely conservative nation. 
Though possessing a large measure of native sagacity, yet, when 
it became patent and obvious that the more progressive tea 
planters of India and Ceylon were gradually but certainly 
capturing the tea markets of Europe, the Chinese tea-merchant 
remained quite unmoved and stirred not a finger to avert the 
disastrous inroads on his business. 

In consequence his lucrative tea-trade with the Western 
Hemisphere is a thing of the past. 

THE DEMAND FOR CHEAPNESS. 

But Chinese conservatism is not the only cause of the diminution 
in China tea-drinking. 

The universal demand of the present day for cheapness has 
resulted in the extensive importation of low-quality teas The 
effect of this has been so far-reaching that it is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult to procure a beverage which can equal in flavour 
and purity the exquisite tea of years ago. 

China Tea is particularly noted for its richness and fulness of 
flavour. 

It is neither strong nor acrid, nor does it have the slightest 
effect upon the nerves or digestion. In a word, what champagne 
is amongst wines, so is China Tea amongst teas. 

There is naturally more than one kind of China Tea, but to-day 
few have the true and original flavour which first gained for 
China Tea such an immense popularity. 

A FAMOUS TEA. 

There is a brand, however, known as “ Davison, Newman’s Old- 
Fashioned China Tea,” which is to-day blended exactly in accord- 
ance with the original formula of 260 years ago. 
It is imported by a famous firm which has traded in China Tea 
since as far back as 1650, and has continued to enjoy during 
thirteen reigns—from Cromwell to George V.—a prosperity in 
keeping with the honourable records of the house. 
“Davison, Newman’s Old-Fashioned China Tea” is particularly 
suited to delicate constitutions by reason of its perfect freedom 
from astringency, whilst for invalids it is the one delicious 
beverage which can be taken at all times without the least fear 
of ill-effects. All kinds of people drink “Davison, Newman’s 
Old-Fashioned China Tea,” but it is in greatest demand by those 
who through dyspeptic troubles are unable to partake of ordinary 
tea. They always find “ Davison, Newman’s Old-Fashioned China 
Tea” gently stimulating, but entirely free from irritating pro- 
perties, and it is for this reason confidently recommended to the 
most ascetic tastes and delicate constitutions. 

THE BROWN AND SUGAR LOAVES. 
Try “Davison, Newman’s Old-Fashioned China Tea” once, and 
you will fully understand why it is so much sought after. You 
will remember the flavour for days. But be 
quite sure you get the genuine “Davison, 
Newman’s Old-Fashioned China Tea, Suitable 
for Invalids,” which is obtainable only from 
the address below. Every package contains a 
slip giving instructions “ How to make China 
Tea,” and exhibiting the name Davison, New- 
man and Co., also the trade mark shown here. 
The proprietors of this tea have made provision 
so that all readers of this journal may be 
supplied with a j-Ib. trial tin of “ Davison 
Newman’s Old-Fashioned China Tea” at tho 
special reduced price of sixpence, post free, if 
the eoupon below is used. 





USE THIS COUPON. 
Please send me post free for trial purposes a 4-Ib. tin 
of “Davison, Newman’s Old-Fashioned China Tea,” for 
which I enclose postal order for sixpence. 


PP prerererrrrrrrerrrrrrrririrrrrereri i iit i tt rei eT 


Cut out and post to Davison, Newman and Co. (Estab- 
lished 1650), 14 Creechureh Lane, Leadenhall Street, 
London, E.C. 8. 14/3/14 
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“Bedroom Furniture” Cata- 
logue sent free on request 


HEAL & §$ 


eee 2 Bevx 


There 


are many 


J.lightfal Sheraton 
and Hepplewhite 
adaptations at 


Heal’s Shop. 


The 


Toilet Table shown 


is bow fronted 


mahogany, and costs 


£4.18.0 

















IN Tottenham 
Court Rd., W 















MARK THIS. 





Fencing, 





Everything is on the “absolute satisfaction or 
money returned” principle. Everything Better and 
Cheaper than you can get it elsewhere or Money 
Back. Many things you want are in our Catalogue. 
Here are a few out of a host of lines:— 


Creosoted Trellis, Garden Edging, 
Garden Lights, Creen- 
houses, Sheds, Motor-houses, &c. 


CATALOGUE FREE. 


Order what youlike; send it back if dissatisfied. You 
have all to gain and nothing to lose by dealing with 


THE CHEAP WOOD Co., 


16 Devonshire Square, London, E.C. 


























PLAYER'S NAvy Cut 


IS A DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE ORIGINAL 
PLAYER'S NAVY CUT 





2-OZ. 


AIR-TIGHT TIN 


1/2 


Player’s Navy Cut de 

Luxe is the outcome of 

many years experience 

and is probably the best 

Pipe Tobacco yet offered 
to the Public 


It is perfectly accurate 

to describe it as being 

manufactured from not 

only the best growths of 

Virginia, but from the 

selected leaves of those 
best growths. 





AIR-TIGHT TIN 


PACKED ONLYIN 2-0Z, &4.0Z. 
PATENT AIRTIGHT TINS. 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 


Branch ot the Imperial Tobacco Company, 
P 357 (of Great Britain and Ireland), Limited. 



































A large assortment of 
Antiques & Reproductions in 
Oak Furniture now on Vietv. 


Replicas of the old styles, made in Old or New Oak, 
beautifully finished in antique tones. 


For many Illustrations and Prices see 
“REPLICAS OF OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE” 
just published by Story & Triggs. 

May be had free on application, 


STORY & TRIGGS, Ltd., 


152-156 Queen Victoria St., London, E.C, 






























23 PANTON STREET, 





LONDON, 


AN EASY SHAVEwithout Soap 


Use a Tube of LLOYD'S 


EUX-E-SIS 


AND A RAZOR—THAT’S ALL 
It Softens Beard, Soothes Sensitive Skin, 
AND SAVES TIME. 


Ask for Widow Lioyd’s Eux-e-sis at Chemists or Stores. 
The tabel on genuine bears signaturo “Aimée Lioyd” 
in RED. Refuse any other. 


Tubes 1/6 or 3/- each, sent post free (United Kingdom) 
A small “Trial” Tube (for week-end visit) 6d. 


By Sole Manufacturers and Proprietors :— 


AIMEE LLOYD & Co., 


HAYMARKET, 


s.w. 








THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organization). 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To ‘e thep and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the people by bringing about tho 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 
£s. 4. 2074 
a oe @ Ohi nn we we ow . v 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
Hon. Vice-President: . 5 0 0] Associates, with Literature 
Members ... ... ... «. «- 1 1 0| and Journal... .. .. .. 0 5 @ 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 
IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 





— 
~ 
com 


Hon. Vice-Presidents ... 


BRANCHES 


Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Subscriptions only received by GorpoN anv Gorcn, Melbourne, 
Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia; Prictor AND COMPANY, 
Sumpson anp Witurams, Christchurch; H. Batuurs 
R. Sprecxiey, Auckland; and 


Dunedin; 
anp Company, Wellington, N.7Z.; 
C. W. Riasy, Adelaide. 
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CALCUTTA 








By Appointment 
Jewellers to Their Majesties 
The King and Queen. 


By Special Appointment 
Goldsmiths and Jewellers to the Crown, 


GARRARD wn. 


NEW ADDRESS 


24 Albemarle St. W 


(Corner of Grafton Street) 


CHOICE DIAMOND AND 
GEM JEWELLERY, PEARL 
NECKLACES, PEARL ROPES, 
RINGS, GOLD AND SILVER 
PLATE AND MODERATE 
PRICED SILVER GOODS 


ENGAGEMENT RINGS 
ANTIQUE SILVER 


JEWELLERS BY APPOINTMENT 


TO 
SIX SOVEREIGNS 
IN 
THREE CENTURIES 
1721-1914 


GARRARD wu. 


NEW ADDRESS 


24 Albemarle St. W 


ESTABLISHED 1721 
IN THE HAYMARKET 


SIMLA 


Factory— 
1:2:3 AVERY ROW: W 


























By Royal 
Appointment 


To His Majesty 
King George V. 





ONE OF THE PENALTIES 
OF SUCCESS IS ENVY 


which often provokes rivals to make false 
and malicious statements, which are re- 
peated by others in ignorance. Rumours 
were circulated to the effect that Cerebos 
Salt was not real salt and that it contained 
properties which might be injurious. 


Being perfectly willing at all times to prove their 
bona fides and the qualities of their manufacture 
openly and before the highest tribunals, the 
Cerebos Company recently brought an action 
against a newspaper for libelling the Company 
and its product. 


The action was heard before the Lord Chief 
Justice of England, and an interesting account was 
given of the production of Cerebos Salt, from 
the time it is drawn from the rock salt, a thou- 
sand feet below the surface of the Company's 
estate, until, after thrice purifying, a snowy stream 
of pure Cerebos Salt is automatically weighed 
into the well-known tins. All these processes are 
carried out in closed tubes and vessels, the salt 
never once being touched by hand. 


Evidence was given by a prominent Medical 
Officer of Health and Examiner in Hygiene, 
who stated that he had used Cerebos Salt for 
many years, after having carefully examined it. 
The small proportion of phosphates it contained 
kept the salt dry, improved it as an article of 
diet, and were distinctly advantageous to the 
system. He further stated that Cerebos Salt 
dissolved at once in the human body. 


A well-known professor of medicine in one of the 
English Universities gave similar evidence, and 
stated that Cerebos Salt had been used in his 
own household with his full approval since it was 
first manufactured. 


Aftcr a lengthy summing up by the Lord Chief 
Justice, the Jury gave a verdict in favour of the 
Cerebos Company, with damages and costs. 


A report of the trial will be forwarded on receipt of a 
post-card mentioning this paper, addressed to Cerebos 


Limited, Tower Hill, London, E.C. 
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Some Leading Features of the 








Correspondence: “TheTimes” publishes daily letters 





which appear in no other journals from the leading men 
and women of our age, and on the most important and 
interesting questions of the day. 


Literary Criticisms and News: “The Times” 
Literary Supplement has long been an authoritative 





literary weekly journal, The principal reviews of the 
Supplement appear first in “The Times” and are then 
reprinted, with many additions, in the Literary Supple- 
ment, which is sold separately at One Penny each 
Thursday. 


Art Criticisms and Reports : 


reviews, and news are printed in “The Times” from day 


Full critiques, 





to day regarding all important and interesting develop- 
ments in the world of art, exhibitions, collections, auction 
prices, together with opinions and news of value to all 
collectors and connoisseurs. 


The Summary and Index: Gives in five minutes 





the whole world’s news, 


Leading Articles: The editorial page of “Tho Times ” 


is the most distinguished page of its kind in the whole 





world. Contains authoritative, informative, and fre- 
quently entertaining articles by eminent writers, 






Law Reports: Accurate, complete, interesting, and 





practically official. 


Court Circular: Complete accounts of leading social 





functions, matrimonial engagements, weddings, and 
movements of the whole world of fashion. 


Parliamentary Sketch: Gives a faithful, accurate, 





and picturesque description of the leading debates in 
both Houses of Parliament. 


Parliamentary Report: Regarded throughout the 





world as an official record of Parliament. 


Dramatic and Musical Criticisms and 





Reports: Critics retained exclusively for “ The Times 
write from day to day on the above subjects, both in the 


news columns and in special weekly articles. 


Naval and Military Intelligence: Complete 








reports of naval and military examinations, appointments, 
orders, promotions, organizations, &c., are published in 
“Tho Times,” frequently in advance of their appearance 
in other newspapers. Special articles, criticisms, and 
letters of high interest and importance are contributed 

“The Times” by experts, whose opinions are not given 


> other newspapers. 





“The Times” 


yond its cost, 


generations. 





on Monday Next is brought within 
the reach of every newspaper reader, and will soon 
become a daily necessity ; it represents a 
a value which 
approved day after day and year after year for many 





value far be- 


has been tested and 
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THE HISTORY OF JOURNALISM 


On MONDAY 








Order from your Newsvendor TO-DAY 


World’s Greatest Newspaper : 





Imperial and Foreign News: The work of its own 





correspondents in every capital and important town in 
the world. These pages are generally recognized as 


beyond compare, 


London and Provincial News: Complete record 





of all interesting and important happenings in the 


metropolis and throughout the United Kingdom. 


Engineering : A page entirely devoti 1 to Engineering 


appears each Wednesday, and the news and articles con- 
tained therein are reprinted, with additions, in the 
Engineering Supplement, One Penny Monthly. The 
Supplement is a complete review of all engineering 


progress and undertakings throughout the world. 


Special Artictes: Special articles on every subject of 





interest and importance in connexion with the advance- 
ment of knowledge, the current news events, &c., aro 
contributed to “The Times” by men and women who are 
recognized authorities in their respective fields of know- 
ledge, and their contributions give to “The Times” a 


character possessed by no other newspaper. 


Sport: Much attention is devoted by “The Times” to 
racing and all forms of sport, and every contribution is 
from the pen of a leading authority. The special articles 
on golf each Saturday are particularly varied and are 


famous among golfers. 


News from the Overseas Dominions, India, 





and the Colonies: ‘Through its wonderfully perfect 





system of its own correspondents, “The Times” is in the 
closest touch with all the varying life and action in all 


the countries where the British flag flies. 


Dress and Fashion: “The Times” fashion corre- 





spondents in Paris have always had the entrée to the 
leading ateliers, and their reports are supplemented by 
descriptions written from London by leading women 


authorities on the subject. 


American News: The daily cables to “The Times’ 





from New York and Washington are of greater length 
and of deeper interest than those sent to any other journal 


on this side of the Atlantic. 





To 


Monday, March 16, 1914. 
NAME. 
ADDRESS 





Please deliver to me daily “The 


(Newsagent or Booksiail) 


Times” at One Penny, commencing 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 





The 65th annual general meeting of the above Company was 
held at the Chief Office, Holborn Bars, London, on Thursday, March 
Sth, Mr. Toomas C. Dewey, Chairman of the Board, presiding. 

‘he report and accounts were taken as read. 

The CHamrman: Ladies and Gentlemen,—It is with great 
pleasure that I now submit the results of the past year, which you 
will see are remarkable for the further records added to the long 
list already standing to the credit of the Company. The total 
income during 1913 was £16,567,609, being an increase of £549,670 
over that of the previous year. his addition is not due to an 
exceptional increase in any particular item, but it is contributed 
to by every source from which the income of the Company is 
derived. In the Industrial Branch tho total premiums received 
were £7,874,455, an increase of £81,894. I must point out, however, 
that the comparison does not indicate the actual growth of our 
industrial business. The weekly premiums are due on Monday in 
each week, and, as there were 53 Mondays in 1912, it follows that 
53 weekly collections were credited in the accounts as compared 
with 52 during the past year. If due allowance is made for this, 
the actual increase is £220,668. Another point to which I would 
like to draw attention is the increase in the annual premium 
income in the Industrial Branch, which of course differs from the 
premiums actually received. At the beginning of the year the 
premium income for the Branch was £7,846,057, and at the end it 
was £8,218,695, an increase of £372,638. ‘This addition to our 
industrial premium income has never been equalled. I venture to 
assert that this is a convincing proof that the popularity of 
Industrial Assurance is stronger than ever. That the Prudential, 
in its 65th year, is able to announce a record increase is striking 
testimony to the fact that it supplies a public need in a manner 
which long experience has proved to be the best possible. 


POPULARITY OF MONTHLY TABLES. 


During the year there has been a very noticeable increase in the 
policies issued which are subject to the payment of monthly 
premiums. The number in force at the end of the year was 
693,656, with an annual premium income of £757,673, assuring the 
sum of £11,605,990. As the premiums under these policies are 
only payable once in four weeks, the expenses both of collection 
and administration are lower than under the weekly policies, and 
in consequence Jarger benefits can be given. The remarkable 
progress during the past year gives aclear indication that monthly 
policies, which may be described as a half-way house between 
Ordinary and Industrial Assurance, are rapidly increasing in 
popularity. 

In the Ordinary Branch the premiums received amounted to 
£4,920,518, an increase of £93,525. Tho sum assured under new 
policies issued during the year was £6,849,224, an increase of 
£1,263,071. The new annual premium income was £425,717, and 
the number of policies issued was 71,359 ; for the previous year the 
new annual premium income was £346,592 and the number of 
policies issued 59,854. 

Last year I referred to the fact that the Company had done a 
considerable amount of business in policies for £1,000 and upwards ; 
this feature has been still more marked in 1913, when assurances 
approximating to £1,000,000 were issued in respect of policies 
ranging from £500 to £20,000. That is to say, the absolute 
security and excellent future prospects of the Prudential are now 
s0 generally recognized by those requiring large assurances as 
well as small, that our new business in large policies exceeds that 
of most other companies. 

The number of policies in foree exceeded 20} millions, and the 
total sum assured under these policies was £362,155,251. Of these 
policies, 917,091 were in the Ordinary Branch and 19,778,135 in 
the Industrial Branch. The average duration of the Industrial 
policies has again increased, and is now 12} years, which exceeds 
the average duration of the Ordinary Branch policies, a larger 
proportion of which are endowment assurances. ‘The increased 
stability of the policies is a gratifying result of the efforts of the 
Directors to reduce the rate of lapsing, and is one which cannot 
fail to benefit both the policyholders and the Company ; this point 
is also emphasized by the fact that the amount paid in cash for 
eurrenders shows a reduction from that of the previous year. 
Further, in spite of the unrest in most trades, the applications 
from those who desired to discontinue the payment of their 
premiums and to accept free policies in the Industrial Branch 
showed a considerable diminution. During the past year the 
num] er of applications was 126,768, as against 155,582 in the 
previous year. 

The total claims paid in the year, inclusive of bonus additions, 
amounted to £6,905,818, viz., £3,766,625 in the Ordinary Branch 
and £3,139,193 in the Industrial Branch. ‘The total amount paid 
averaged £132,804 per week. The mortality experience was again 
exceptionally light. That in the Industrial Branch reflects the 
improvement shown by the general experience of the population, 
but in a far more marked degree, while in the Ordinary Branch 
the claims by death amounted to only £1,124,774, as compared 
with < xpected claims of £1,663,140. The favourable mortality 
experience shows the care with which the lives are selected and 
necessarily forms ove of the most important sources from which 
the bonus is derived. 

The expenses have again been kept at a low rate. In the 
Industrial Branch the ratio was 39} per cent. of the premium 


income, or less than 33 per cent. of the total income, which 
pares favourably with other companies and societies inonsea 
a similar class of business, more especially when we take j 
account the heavy initial expenditure necessarily attendant a 
the enormous volume of new business obtained during the = 
year. ‘Tho expenses of this Branch shown in the revenue - 
include the cost of the work undertaken by the Compan; 
account of the Approved Societies, and in calculating the ex i 
ratio, therefore, the payment by the Societies, namely £296,630, 
must be deducted. In the Ordinary Branch the expenses 
amounted to £8 5s. 2d. per cent. of the premium income 
£5 18s. 2d. per cent. of the total income of this Branch, — 
THE COMPANY AND NATIONAL INSURANCE, 

Tam sure you will again expect me to refer to tho National 
Insurance Act and the work of the Company in connexion with 
the Prudential Approved Societies. As you know, the Compan 
cannot make any profit under the Act. It is, however, necessarily 
concerned with everything which affects the health and well-being 
of the population. We have been and are still desirous of so using 
our unique organization that the members may obtain the benefits 
provided in the most advantageous manner. In this respect our 
agency system is peculiarly suitable, and it is gratifying to note 
that this has been recognized in tho Report recently presented to 
Parliament: by the Inter-Departmental Committee appointed to 
consider proposals for facilitating the payments through the post 
of benefits under the National Insurance Act. 

The matter is no# one which really affects us, for under our 
system the benefits are paid by the agents at the homes of the 
members, and all difficulties as to the cost of payment through 
the post, as to obtaining proper receipts, and ensuring that the 
benefits reach the right hands are thereby obviated. In their 
Report the Committee state that they “are impressed by the very 
considerable administrative advantages accruing from the adoption 
of a system of cash payments. . .. The fact that a personal visit 
accompanies the payment imposes some restraint on any tempta- 
tion to claim benefit improperly. The risk of the benefit falling 
into wrong hands is reduced to @ minimum... and a receipt ia 
obtained by the paying ollicer ... at the time of payment,” | 
think that this quotation shows that the Committee appreciate 
the various advantages of our system. ‘lo employ agents wholly 
on National Insurance work would in most cases render the cost 
prohibitive, but when that work is carried on in connexion with 
our Industrial business, our system has immense advantages, We 
have agents in every town and village in the United Kingdom, 
who are engaged daily, about their district, on the business of the 
Company. ‘Thus they are brought into personal touch with the 
insured members, and are able to deal expeditiously and economic- 
ally with claims for benefit. Sickness and maternity benefits have 
been payable since 13th January, 1913, and during the first year, 
ending 10th January, 1914, our agents have distributed no less 
than £1,401,360 to the members of our Approved Societies whe 
were entitied to benefit. 

I now propose to draw your attention to the Valuation Report. 
The Company for many years past has made a strictly net 
premium valuation, the whole of the loading being reserved for 
future expenses and profits. You will remember that last year 
we further strengthened the basis in both Branches, in the Indus- 
trial Branch by using the 6th English Life Table for all Tables 
except the whole life assurances by weekly premiums, and in the 
Ordinary Branch by assuming that all annuitants were select 
lives. ‘This stringent basis has been maintained on the present 
occasion. With regard to the supplementary sickness policies, the 
reserves held are about fifty per cent. in excess of those required 
under a very strict valuation basis. Our sickness experience 
under these policies has been favourable, and we hope that it will 
continue so, but we have decided that the wisest course is to hold 
over the ascertained profits of the past year, in order to ] rovide 
for any possible adverse experience in the future. 

In the Ordinary Branch the surplus has increased from 
£1,901,315 to £2,070,984, and the bonus has been maintained at 
the rate of £1 16s. per cent. on the original sums assured. The 
total funds of the Company in the combined Branches now stand at 
£86,993,003, being an increase for the year of £2,421,071, 





RECORD DEPRECIATION MET. 

In order to meet the enormous depreciation in the values of 
investment securities which took place in the year 1913, and which, 
I may add, is far greaior than has taken place in any year that I 
can remember (and my experience runs back for half a century), 
we have increased the Reserve Fund in the Ordinary Branch by 
the sum of £700,000, making a total of £1,550,000. Similarly in 
the Industrial Branch the Reserve Fund has been increased by 
£550,000, making a total of £1,200,000. Inthe combined Branches 
our Reserve Funds were thus increased to the sum of £2,750,000. 
The magnitude of these amounts is in itself no small indication of 
the immensity of the Company’s resources. 

It may be remembered that last year, when discussing {he future 
course of investment prices, I said that the first duty of a Company 
like ourselves, with such huge financial interests, was to make 
provision for any emergency that might arise, and I further stated 
that apart from international complications we might expect a 
distinct recovery in prices at no very distant date. It will be 
admitted, I think, that this statement has proved true. 

GROWING INTEREST YIELD. 
The emergency has arisen and has been fully met, as I will 
shortly explain. The anticipated recovery in prices has since taken 
place and the increase in values since 3lst December is well over 
one million pounds sterling, and has already wiped out in many 








classes of securities the whole of the depreciation that took place 
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art I do not altogether regret that the rise in 
neal ee somewhat longer than I anticipated. In the 
Bret place, it has enabled us to give a remarkable proof of the 
gnancial strength of the Company. — In the second place, it has 
afforded us an exceptional opportunity of investing our available 
funds at exceedingly satisfactory rates of interest with excellent 
security. This advantage not only applies to what may be termed 
the natural increase in our assets, but also to reinvestments arising 
from securities which have matured or been repaid. Thus during 
the present year, although, as pointed out, our total assets show 
an increase of £2,421,071, representing after the writings down are 
taken into consideration an actual increase of £4,171,071, yet the 
gum invested in the course of the year amounted to over £7,500,000. 
That we have not been backward in taking advantage of this ex- 
ceptional opportunity you may judge from the fact that this large 
gam of £7,500,000 has been invested to provide an average rate of 
interest of fiye per cent. This result, combined with the excellent 
jeld obtained by us during the last few years, will exercise a con- 
siderable influence upon the profit-earning power of the Company 
in the future. : 

The best method of dealing with the reserve funds set up was a 
question to which your Board had to give the most careful con- 
gderation. It was eventually decided to write down the securities 
in the Ordinary Branch by the sum of £1,050,000 and those in the 
Industrial Branch by the sum of £700,000. The reserve in each 
of the Branches was thus left at £500,000, or £1,000,000 in all. 
These large sums have been applied in the first place to writing 
down the values of permanent securities, and it is a matter for 

tulation that the whole of these permanent securities now 
stand in our books at or under the remarkably low market prices 
ruling on 3ist December. The remainder of the money has been 
applied to writing down the terminable securities, and, although 
it was not, of course, necessary to treat these in the same drastic 
manner as the permanent securities, yet their book values have 
been considerably reduced. The existing reserve funds, as stated 
in the certificate attached to the balance sheet, are more than 
sufficient to cover any depreciation in the values of our securities 
en the 3lst December last. Further, it must not be overlooked 
that, in regard to redeemable securities, no temporary fall in 
market values can affect either their ultimate capital value or 
interest-earning capacity, and any writings down constitute a 
hidden reserve which, as the secuvities mature, will be gradually 
released and thus tend to increase the profits of the Company in 
fature years. 
BONUSES MAINTAINED. 


For some years past we have, in company with all other Assur- 
ance Offices, passed through a period of continual depreciation in 
high-class investment securities, culminating in the enormous 
depreciation during 1913 to which I have already referred. 
Naturally, the bonus to the shareholders, to the policyholders, 
and to the outdoor staff will not be increased ; but the fact that in 
spite of this stress and strain we have been able to maintain it is 
a splendid testimony, not only to the great profit-earning power 
of the Company, the result of skilful and economical management, 
but also to the foresight displayed in the investment of our funds. 
In the past your Board have always kept a twofold object stead- 
fastly in view, viz.,to make adequate provision for emergencies 
and to declare as high a rate of bonus as was compatible with such 
provision. This policy will still be continued by us. It will be 
readily seen that but for the extraordinary temporary depreciation 
in Stock Exchange values we could have declared a larger bonus 
in the Ordinary Branch for the past year; but, although I must 
not promise anything definite as to the future, I am quite certain 
that anyone who will examine this annual report must form a most 
favourable opinion as to the rate of bonus for both the immediate 
and distant future. 

In the Industrial Branch the bonus to the policyholders con- 
tinues to give great satisfaction. During the year, the amount 
actually paid by way of bonus amonnted to £359,572 and the 
amount standing to the credit of the bonus fund at the end of the 
year was £226,942. For the ensuing year the appropriation to 
the Industrial Branch policyholders under our regulations is 
£400,000, the same amount as in the past year. This raises the 
amount set aside for bonus on Industrial policies since the initia- 
tion of the bonus scheme to £2,060,000. As you are aware, the 
bonus is paid as a percentage addition to the sum assured on 
policies becoming claims during the year. Wo commenced with 
® bonus of five per cent. payable on all policies which became 
claims after five years’ premiums had been paid. Each year wo 
have increased this scale of bonus, until this year we are able to 
announce the bonus addition of five per cent. to the sum assured 
mMrespect of every five years’ premiums paid. This is a rate of 
bonus which only a few years since would have been considered 
quite satisfactory by many substantial Ordinary Companies, and 
is far greater than that granted by any other Industrial Com- 
pany in the world. I may state that during the past year many 
Industrial claims were paid where the sum assured was increased 
by a bonus of sixty per cent., hundreds were paid with an 
addition of fifty per cent., and hundreds of thousands were paid 
im which the bonus was forty per cent., thirty per cent., twenty- 
five per cent.,and so on. It should also be pointed out that, 
quite apart from bonus, in the majority of cases the original sums 
assured had already been increased by additions granted pre- 
viously to our existing method of bonus distribution. 

The shareholders will be pleased to see that the Staff Provident 
Fund now amounts to nearly a quarter of a million pounds. It 
will interest you to hear that the number of shareholders’ accounts 
during the last eight years has more than doubled, and at the 
end of the year 1913 there were 1,456 accounts open as against 








1,265 in the previous year, an increase of nearly 200 shareholders 
during the year. ‘There are 120 accounts with the minimum 
holding of 25 shares. These figures show how our shares are 
favoured by the small investor, and that since the subdivision 
from £5 to £1 shares they have been more widely purchased. 
Banks and Insurance Companies hold nearly 20,000 shares, a 
gratifying testimony to the high esteem in which our shares are 
held in the City of London. 

As the years pass by many changes necessarily arise among the 
senior members of our great Indoor and Outdoor Staff. During 
1913 several much valued servants of the Company have retired 
on their well-earned pensions, in consequence of their having 
reached the limit of age fixed by the Board. It is a source of 
great satisfaction to the Directors to feel that they have younger 
well-trained Officers able to fill all vacancies as they arise, and it 
may be interesting to the shareholders to learn that among our 
Indoor Staff we have not only many qualified Actuaries, but 
Barristers, Solicitors, Accountants, and Surveyors, who have all 

ined their early training in the offices of our Company, and 

ave passed the necessary examinations while they were still 
fulfilling their official duties. 
NEW SCHEMES INTRODUCED. 


In the Ordinary Branch we have introduced a new Table for 
children with some specially attractive features. Under this 
Table, the bonuses are guaranteed and fixed at the rate of £2 per 
cent. per annum on the sum assured; they are allotted from the 
date of entry and becomo payable in the event of death after ago 
21. The special feature of this Table is that on marriage, whether 
before or after 21, all bonuses then standing on the policy are 
immediately payable in full. It is evident that on marriage a 
substantial sum is pre-eminently desirable, but, so far as I am 
aware, this is the first time that anything in the nature of a 
marriage assurance has been offered. The Table has attracted a 
considerable amount of attention, and has been very favourably 
commented upon by all sections of the public Press. We have 
also introduced a specially attractive short term endowment 
assurance policy, without medical examination, and I am pleased 
to say that many policies have already been effected. 

Last year I referred to experimental arrangements which wers 
being tried with the object of securing greater efficiency in the 
collection of premiums in the Industrial Branch, by preventing 
overlapping on the part of our Agency Staff when engaged in the 
discharge of this duty. Iam glad to say that these experiments 
have been attended by a degree of success which is most encourag- 
ing, and while we have, of course, maintained our intention not to 
interfere arbitrarily with existing agencies, we have a considerable 
number of agents working on the new system. It is clear that 
this alteration of method is wise and timely, that it is a practical 
reply to an economic commercial demand, and that the change 
will prove advantageous to the policyholders, the Company, and 
the Agency Staff. You will be glad to know that the advantages 
of this system are not restricted to agents who take duty under 
the altered conditions; there are several directions from which 
benefit will accrue to those agents who may prefer to retain their 
existing agreements, though as an indication of the appreciation 
of the experimental conditions I may say that we have many more 
applications for these appointments than we are at present able to 
entertain. The satisfactory results which have already followed 
these appointments fully warrant the wider adoption of the method 
throughout the country. 

We have 624 districts in the United Kingdom, each being 
in charge of a Superintendent. Of these districts 614 had an 
increase in premium income during the past year, showing not 
only that the Company is most efficiently represented, but that 
the Prudential has the full confidence of the public in all parts of 
the Kingdom. The returns for the months of January and 
February are most encouraging in every way, and altogether 
the prospects for the coming year are exceedingly bright; we may 
all therefore look forward with much confidence to our next annual 
meeting. 

One personal word in conclusion. The Deputy Chairman and I 
deeply appreciate the honour you have conferred upon us by pre- 
senting to the Company the portraits now behind me, which will 
eventually be hung in the rd Room. We are not perhaps 
best fitted to judge the Artists’ skill, but our associations with Sir 
Hubert von Herkomer, R.A, and Mr. Harold Speed have been 
most interesting, and we trust that our friends will not be dis- 
appointed with their productions. We are greatly pleased to be 
associated with our late respected Chairman, whose likeness has 
been so faithfully reproduced by Mr. Hugh Riviere. We do thank 
you, Ladies and Gentlemen, most heartily for your kindness and 
for the great honour you have done us. 

I now move “That the report of the directors and the accounts 
certified by the auditors be received and adopted, the statutory 
report of the auditors having been previously read to the meeting.” 

Sir Witt1am Lancaster: I have very much pleasure in second- 
ing the resolution just moved by our Chairman. I cannot help 
thinking that the report we put before you to-day has a sort of 
grim humour contained in it. The Chairman has told you we 
have hada record year, that we have had a wonderful year, and 
that out of the 624 superintendents who are scattered all over the 
United Kingdom no less than 614 have produced an increased 
premium income, which is an unparalleled record in the history 
of our Company. Then, again, the mortality claims have been 
extremely light and much less than provided for. As regards 
our assets, they have been invested with a most scrupulous care, 
and we have always tried as far as possible to select investments 
of the highest class. And yet in the face of that we ask you to 
consider that the Company has not earned sufficient proiit to 
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increase the bonus, as I think you would very naturally have 
expected us to do. The reasons for this are not far to seek. The 
assets of our Company had to be valued at 31st December, 1913, 
and that was an exceptional year of depreciation, which deprecia- 
tion reached its lowest point about the end of the year. Therefore 
we have had to provide in writing down to the market prices the 
huge sum of no less than 1} million pounds, in order to fulfil the 
requirements of the law. Since that time the securities have 
increased in value. The Chairman told you that they have 
increased in value by the sum of £1,000,000, but I myself would 
go further and say that they increased by over £1,100,000. We 
hope, and many of us believe, that the bedrock of depreciation is 
now reached and that there are bright times in the future, and I 
think we may console ourselves with feeling that while we have 
not been able to increase our bonus during the present year, yet it 
is only deferred, and we may look forward to getting, not only the 
arrears of the present year, but alsoa very handsome bonus when 
we meet this time twelve months. 

Mr. Attanson: I should like, Sir, if I may, to ask one question. 
When I remind you that I represent a holding in my family of 
nearly 25,000 shares, and that I belong to one of the original 
families that was connected with this institution, you will under- 
stand that I ask the question in no spirit of carping criticism, nor out 
of curiosity. The question I want to ask is: “Do we understand 
that the minimum benefits of the Prudential Insurance Society 
for Laundresses are guaranteed by the shareholders ? ” 

The CHarrnman: Certainly not, Sir. 

Mr. Atianson: Arising out of your answer, Sir, may I ask you: 
“Are the minimum benefits of the Approved Societies of the 
Prudential Assurance Company guaranteed by the State or by the 
shareholders ?” 

The CHarrman: You had better ask Mr. Lloyd George. 
(Laughter.) I cannot answer that question. They are not 
guaranteed by the shareholders. 

Mr. Attanson: Thank you, Sir. 

The report was adopted. 

Sir Witt1am Lancaster proposed the re-election of Mr. W. E. 
Horne, M.P., Sir John Henry Luscombe, and Sir Philip Gregory as 
Directors of the Company. 

Lieut.-Col. Cross seconded the motion, which was carried. 

Mr. Horns, M.P., acknowledged the vote. 

Mr. J. Mews proposed the reappointment of the auditors, 
Messrs. Secretan and Nicholls. 

Mr. C. Witt1s seconded the motion, which was carried. 

Mr. G. E. Cockram proposed a hearty vote of thanks to the 
Chairman and Directors for their services rendered during the 
year. He congratulated the Board on the long periods that the 
industrial policies ran and also on the new tables they had brought 
out. 

The motion having been carried, 

Mr. Horne responded for the Board, and referred to the honour 
the members felt in serving under a Chairman who had devoted 
the whole of his life for the good of the Company. 

Sir P. Grecory, in moving a hearty vote of thanks to the 
management, the indoor and the outdoor staff of the Company 
for the manner in which they had performed their duties during 
the year, said the Board always reserved the resolution for one of 
its members—firstly, because they probably knew more of the 
valuable services of the staff than any shareholder, and, secondly, 
they wished to be the first to express their gratitude for the sup- 
port they gave them. 

Dr. J. I. Boswett seconded the motion, and it was carried. 

Mr. D. W. Srazsuez, in reply, said: You have made my task of 
responding a highly honourable one and very easy. May I thank 
you for the generous and sincere terms in which this resolution 
was put, and you, Ladies and Gentlemen, for the handsome way in 
which you have accepted it? May I, in the first place, specially 
thank you on behalf of my colleagues and myself for the graceful, 
courteous, and kindly references that have been made, and 
especially that respecting our old friend and colleague, James 
Smart? It is a delight to us all to hear the way he has been 
spoken of by the directors, and also the way in which you have 
received it. I can assure him, as he passes into retirement after 
half-a-century’s work, that he carries with him not only the 
regard of the directors, but the great affection and esteem of his 
old friends. 

On the motion of Mr. Paut Wareruovss, seconded by Mr. H. 
WI t1s, a vote of thanks was passed to the Chairman. 

The CuarrMay, in reply, said that when they met twelve months 
hence he felt confident they would have a report in comparison 
with which the present one would be second-rate. 


HELP. 
THE GREAT NORTHERN 
CENTRAL HOSPITAL 


(Commonly known as the Great Northern Hospital), HOLLOWAY, N., 
Witt 


DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, AND LEGACIES. 
LEWIS H. GLENTON-KERR, Secretary, 


THE CHURCH ARMY’S 
120 LABOUR HOMES, &c., for men and women, and numerous 
other branches of SOCIAL and EVANGELISTIC EFFORT 
in all parts of the United Kingdom stand in need of largely 
increased support. Visitors and enquiries welcomed. 


Cheques crossed ‘‘ Barclay’s, a/e Church Army,” to Prebendary CARLILE, 
Hon. Chief Secretary, Headquarters, 55 Bryaustou St., Marble Archi, London, W. 
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HE proved efficiency of the Argyll Single Sleeyg 
Valve Engine—the safety of the Argyll Four. 
wheel Diagonal Braking System and the beautify] 


Argyll design and bodywork—‘“the finest 
in the world"—combine to place the A 
very forefront of the Motor world. 


Let your car be an Argyll and you are 


coach-work 
rgyll in the 


ready to go 
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at a minimum cost for upkeep and running. 


ARGYLL 1914 MODELS. 
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ARGYLLS Ltd. 274,0%° Alexandria, Scotland, 
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150 Boys sent each year into the Royal Navy. 


6,500 have entered the Merchant Service. 
1,200 Children now being maintained, 


21,000 Boys and Girls have been rescued and trained 
for useful service. Such is the record of 


THE NATIONAL REFUGES 
and the ‘Arethusa’ and ‘ Chichester’ Training Ships, 


Patrons: T.M. The KING and QUEEN, 


NO VOTES REQUIRED. 
10 Homes and two Ships for Boys and Girls 
all parts of the Kingdom. 
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HENRY G, COPELAN 
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CONSTABLE'S New Books 
MAXIMILIAN IN MEXICO 


Jilustrated, 21s. net. By PERCY F. MARTIN, F.R.G.S. 


+ ta in Mexico” is the story of the ill-fated Hapsburg Prince, brother 

1 eeerery of Austria. The story of his life and of his reign is succinctly 
eee Lots ly Mr. Martin, who has unrivalled acquaintance with the history of 
Geslt weeal ‘American States. Maximilian was betrayed by Megetocn IIL., and 
wn enseuted by his own subjects, A book which can only rank asa standard 


authority. aa aantaieaaiaimeiemtieaadmiaaiaiinte 

THE HOUSE OF CECIL 

Ilustrated, 10s. 6d. net. By G. R. DENNIS 
“ He deserves much praise for a pleasant and painstaking chronicle, pieced 


or with a care and accuracy uncommon in books of this nature.” 
together wi —The Times. 








“Mr, Dennis’s meritorious volumo,”—The Athenzum. 


SAINT AUGUSTIN _ 2®y LouIS BERTRAND 
4s. 6d. net. Translated by Vincent O’SuLLIVAN. 


“The student of Church history will do well to take M. ate 





* A book of large and well digested learning.”’"—The Scotsman. 
12s. 6d. net. By Senator HENRY CABOT LODGE 

“The ‘Memories’ cover Mr. Lodge's life from his birth to his marriage, 
Those were tremendous years in American history. By the circumstances of 
his birth and early associations Mr. Lodge was 80} laced as to be able to watch 
the great panorama from the most advantageous angle,”’—The Times, 


——— ——— 


FROM THE CRUSADES TO THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION 


Ilustrated, 10s. 6d. net. By WINIFRED STEPHENS 

* At once vivid and accurate . . . admirably achieved.”"—The Times. 

“Both attractive and scholariy, and it will be welcomed by students of 
French history.” —The Nation. id i ek ER * 
Hlustrated, 10s. 6d. net. By FRANK A. MUMBY 

Author of “The Girlhood of Queen Elizabeth.” 


“A fascinating study. . .. None can read Mr. Mumby’s enthralling book 
without feeling crateful to him. History, under his guidance, is no valley of 
éry bones, but a human study of supreme interest.””— The Manchester Courier. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF 


VINCENT VAN GOGH 7s. 6d. net. 
By HIS SISTER, ELIZABETH DU QUESNE VAN GOGTL 


“The book tells us enough about him to make us wish for more.” 
—The Times, 


THE CAMPAIGN OF LIAO-YANG 


By MAJOR ROWAN ROBINSON 


With 9 Maps in the text and 3 folding Plates. 6s. 6d. net. 

This series, under the general editorship of Colonel C. E. 
Callwell, C.B., includes also “ Tirah,” by the Editor (5s. net), and 
“Bohemia,” by Lieut.-Colonel Neil Malcolm (5s. net). 

“ An interesting and suggestive account.”—The Times. 

“Avery competent piece of work, lucid, detailed, carefully yoy P 























THE MINOR POEMS OF 
JOSEPH BEAUMONT 
(1616-1699). Edited from the Autograph Manuscript with 
Introduction and Notes by Exoisz Ropinson. 21s. net. 


“Every lover of poetry and the English language will be thankful to those 
who helped their publication.”—The Observer. 
=— = 


Popular Fiction 


“We may congratulate Mr. W. L. George without reserve. 


THE MAKING OF AN ENGLISHMAN 


isan admirable novel, and a rare example of a novelist’s full realization of very 
erable powers.”—The Westminsler Gazette. (Second Impression in 
demand.) 


“A story of remarkable power, By J. MACDOUGALL HAY 


GILLESPIE, the book is of high lineage im Scottish netion, and 


establishes a sure claim to recognition worthy of it.” 
—The Pall Mali Gazette. (Third Impression.) 


DUST FROM THE LOOM 
- Author of “Chains.” 
One of the most notable pieces of fiction we have read during the season 
e+. his eminently readable story.’’—The Liverpool Courier. 
GRANNIE FOR GRANTED 
MRS. GEORGE WEMYSS 
a Author of “The Professional Aunt,” &c. 5s. 
* Another charming relation.” —Punch. 
Such a fresh and invigorating story.” —The Morning Post, 


CUDDY YARBOROUGH’S DAUGHTER 
UNA L. SILBERRAD 
» Author of “Success,” “The Good Comrade,” &e. 
All novel readers are strongly advised to read it.’’—The World, 
V.V.’s EYES. (ith Imp.) By the Author of “QUEED” 
MAGAR (201 Impression) Mary Jounsron 
FUDGMENT OF THE SWORD Mavup Diver 
E DREAM SHIP (ith Iinpression) Cynruia STocknEY 
THE POOR BLIND (2nd Impression) 
iy the Author of “'The Corner of Harley Street” 





EDWARD NOBLE 
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From HODDER & STOUGHTON’S List 


Calvin and His Teaching. 
“The Times” reviews the Rev. 
Hugh Y. Reyburn’s New Work. 


JOHN CALVIN: His 


Life, Letters,and Work. 
By the Rev. HUGH Y. REY- 


BURN, B.D., Kirkintilloch. 
10s. 6d. net. 











“It is easy for lesser men to point out the defects both in tho 
character of Calvin and in the doctrines he taught. Yet, when 
all is said, there remains tho figure of a great Christian thinker, 
inspired by lofty ideals, entirely free from personal ambition, 
careful only to teach the truth as he conceived it, and animated 
by a splendid zeal for the highest welfare of his fellow-men. And 
Calvin was something more than a religious leader. He was a 
great social reformer. .. . As a protagonist in social reform and 
a great democratic leader, Calvin acquires a new intorest to-day. 
In these circumstances we are glad to welcome any book which 
sets out to provide an impartial account of Calvin and his teach- 
ing; and if for no other reason than because it does this, Mr. 
Reyburn’s work is entitled to our sympathetic attention. ... He 
has provided a popularly written work in which the history is pre- 
sented in a well-arranged sequence and the doctrines of Calvin 
are simply expounded. Every page of his work manifests his own 
interest in the question with which he is concerned. He is too 
much influenced by present-day thought to be a thoroughgoing 
advocate of Calvinism; but he has too high a conception of the 
personal character, intellectual power, and vigorous faith of the 
reformer to sink to the level of the mere critic.” — Times. 


The Baird Lecture. 
Dr. M‘Clymont’s New Work. 
Just Published. 


NEW TESTAMENT 


CRITICISM. Its History 
and Results. By J. A. M‘CLY- 
MONT, D.D. Edin. author of « Tne 


New Testament and its Writers.” 6s. net. 











This volume of the famous Baird Lectures contains those 
delivered by Dr. M‘Clymont on “ The History and Results of New 
Testament Criticism.” The lectures are six in number. The 
first is of an introductory nature, beginning with the vindication 
of Biblical Criticism as a legitimate application of scientific 
methods for the solution of literary and historical problems 
involved in the acceptance and interpretation of Scripture, and 
then giving a sketch of New Testament Criticism down to the 
present time. The second lecture deals with the History and 
Results of Textual Criticism. Tho third treats of the Synoptic 
Gospels, with special reference to the apocalyptical and eschato- 
logical questions which have been raised with regard to the life 
and teaching of Jesus. The fourth lecture is on the Johannine 
writings, the fifth on the Book of Acts and the contemporaneous 
Epistles of St. Paul; while the concluding lecture deals with the 
remaining books of the New Testament. The lectures take into 
account the views of all the chief critics both in Great Britain and 
America and on the Continent, and an endeavour is made to give 
a judicial estimate of tho collective arguments for and against 
the genuineness and historicity of the various books of the New 
Testament. 
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WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & C0., Ltd. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE LAND OF 
OPEN DOORS. 


Experiences of Pioneer Work in North-West Canada. 
By J. BURGON BICKERSTETH. 


With Preface by the Right Hon. EARL GREY, Illustrated. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Tur Tuxes.—* Mr. Bickersteth is to be congratulated upon his 
rich experience, and upon his power of conveying it vividly to his 
readers, Certainly he has produced a remarkable book.” 


ENGLISH EDUCATION & DR. MONTES- 
SORL. By the Rev. CECIL GRANT, sometime Scholar of Wadham 
College, Oxford ; Head-Master of St. George's School, Harpenden, With 
Preface by Dr. SALEEBY, Cloth boards, 2a. 6d. not. 

Mr. Grant, himself the pioneer of that return to Nature which mingles both 
sexes and all ages in one boarding-school, drives home his point that Dr. 
Montessori opens out for the world a new era in education. England and 
America are grievously misunderstanding her message (witness the fatal “‘ run 
wild” fallacy), and the only remedy is a model school approved and supervised 
by Dr. Montessori herself. 


A WAYFARER’S FAITH. 
HARVEY, M.P. Cloth boards, 1s. 6d. net. 
“There are times when even the most hardened reviewer is glad to allow 
himself the pleasure of uustinted praise. Such an impulse is strongly roused 
by this exquisite little book, small in size and very small in price, yet of extra- 
ordinary worth. It is indeed pure gold, good all through.” 
—Manchester Guardian, 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY, 


LET ME EXPLAIN. By ARCHIBALD WILLIAMS, 
Author of “ How it Works.’’ Cloth, 6s. With over 150 Illustrations by 
H, PENTON. 
* A book which the modern boy should revel in,” —Athenzum, 








By T. EDMUND 














JUST PUBLISHED, 


IS DIVORCE NEEDED? by KENNETH INGRAM. 


Cloth, 1s. net; paper, 6d. net. 





WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Ltd., 3 and 4 Paternoster Buildings, 
London, E.C.: and 44 Victoria Street, S.W. 


OOKS WANTED :—Stevenson’ 

Pentland Editions; Child's Garden of Verses, 1885; Inland Voyage, 
1378; Edinburgh, 1879; New Arabian Nights, 2 Vols., 1852; ‘Pentland Rising, 
1866 ; Travels with a Donkey, 1879, Virginibus Puerisque, 1881 ; Treasure Island, 
1883 ; Lever’s Novels, 37 Vols.; Carlyle’s Works, 34 Vols. ; Libraries Bought.— 
HECTOR’S Great Bookshop, Birmingham, 











OOKS. Catalogue No. 4.—68 pages of over 2,000 items 
under Art, America, Architecture, Drama, Economics, History, India, 
Ireland, London, Natural History, Occult, Oriental, Science, Scotland, Sport, 
Topography, Travel, &c. Moderately priced, many reduced from previous 
catalogues. Post free.—R. Atkinson (S.), 97 Sunderland Rd., Forest Hill, S.E. 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout ard Indigestion, 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 





MEDOC, 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wixe. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots, 


Per Dozen, 
Bots, 4-Bots. 


Established 1837, 
14/6 8/3 


£1,930,000- 


HEAD OFFICE: 


New Zealand. 





Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 


BOOKS AT 
BARGAIN PRICES 


OOKS of the highest interest and 

importance — absolutely new 
copies and in perfect condition—are 
offered 
usually less than half, and often less 
than one-third, of the original cost, 


Write for List to-day. 


The Times Book Club 
376 to 384 Oxford Street, London, W. 


in our new list at prices 





Dedicated by permission to H.R.H. The Princess Louisa 


BRITISH 
FLOWERING PLANTS 


Illustrated by Three Hundred Full-Page COLOURED 
PLATES Reproduced from Drawings by 
MRS. HENRY PERRIN, 
With detailed Descriptive Notes and an Introduction by 
PROFESSOR BOULGER, F.LS. 
In 4 vols. 4to. Subscription price 
Twelve Guineas, 
The first two vols. will be published on March 28th, after which 
date the price will be raised to £15 15s. Vols.3 and 4 will be 
published at the end of April. 
BERNARD QUARITCH, 

11 GRAFTON STREET, NEW BOND STREET, w. 
An Exhibition of the original drawings made for the 
book is being held at the Dudley Gallery, 169 Piccadilly, 
until the 27th March, where copies of the book are on 
view. 





SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 
IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(Opposite PRINCE’S HALL.) 

BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash, 
Telephone: Mayfair 3691. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 


Messrs. 


SCHWEITZER'S 
COCOATINA 


OLDEST and STILL 
The “IDEAL COCOA.” 





AUSTRALIA, LiMiTED. 


Incorporated 1880, 
Authorised Capital, £6,000,000, Issued Capital, 
£4,500,000, 

| Capital, £2,000,000. Reserve 
Fund, ‘Together......... £3,930,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors 


Total Issued Capital and Reserves £7,930,000 


71, CORNHILIE, London, E.C. 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches 
throughout the Australian States, and Dominion of 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCESare also made, 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 


All Grocers and Stores, HOME, INDIA, 


and COLONIES, 


SCHWEITZER’S 


PEPTON COCOA 


iS DELIGHTFUL 
and 
DIGESTS OTHER FOOD. 


Chemists and Stores, HOME, INDIA, and 
COLONIES. 


£4,000,000 


READING-CASES FOR THE 
**SPECTATOR.” 





Trial Orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 








All who know these wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street, 





SEA AND SUN TOURS 


TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL, 
AND Came eee BY . 
‘ortnightly Transatlantic 
PACIFIC LINE Mail Steamers. 
ORTEGA (Tw. Sc.), 8,075 tons, March 19. 
Handbook on Application. 
R.M.8.P. Co., 18 Moorgate Strect, F.C. and 
32 Cockspur Street, 8.W., London. 
P.S.N.C,, 31-33 James Street, Liverpool. 





To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 
By post, 2s. 3d. 
May be had by order through any Book- 
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Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s List 


FLYIN G: Some Practical Experiences. 
By GUSTAV HAMEL and CHARLES C. TURNER. With 
Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. [On Monday nezt. 


J ns aoteerennnt 
THE COMPOSITION OF THE ILIAD: 
an Essay on a Numerical Law in its 
Structure. By AUSTIN SMYTH, M.A., Librarian of 
the House of Commons. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
{On Monday nezt, 


a 

MY HAPPY HUNTING GROUNDS. 
With Notes on Sport and Natural History. 
By ALFRED ERSKINE GATHORNE-HARDY. With 
Illustrations by G. E. Lona, Sir Franx Locxwoop, Sir 
Epwi Lanpsrer, Sir Jonn Mirtats, &c. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 











Never was a story of adventure more worth reading.” 
anes SUNDAY TIMES. 


ALONE IN THE WILDERNESS. By JOSEPH 
KNOWLES. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
Extract from American Publisher’s Note : 

Joseph Knowles, the Boston artist, entered the wilderness of Maine 
en August 4, 1913, naked, without firearms, matches, or even a knife, 
and lived for two months as a primitive man, relying wholly on his 
ewn resources. In this book he tells what he did and how he did it. 


CHEMISTRY AND ITS BORDERLAND. 
By ALFRED W. STEWART, D.Sc. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
In this volume no chemical symbols have been employed, and 
purely clementary questions have not been dealt with at length; so 
that the non-technical reader will find in it an account of some 
recent developments in chemistry couched in language which need 
not present any impediment. 
NEW AND CHEAPER IMPRESSIONS OF 
CANON SHEEHAN’S NOVELS. 
Crown 8vo. Price 2s. 6d. net each volume. 
THE BLINDNESS OF LISHEEN. 
ue Sormbor THE QUEEN'S FILLET. 


GLENANAAR. — MIRIAM LUCAS. 


LONDON DIOCESAN SUNDAY 
SCHOOL MANUALS. 


Lessons on the Parish Church. 











Part I. Hymn Talks for the Infant School. By SIBYL 
LONGMAN. 
Part II. Lessons for Older Classes. By the Rev. S. KIRSH- 


BAUM, B.D. With 6 Illustrations. Together with Hints on 
the use of the Pictures, by the Rev. H. A. LESTER, M.A., 
Director of Sunday School Work in the Diocese of London, 
Crown 8yo. Is. 6d. net. 


LONGMANS’ CHURCH PICTURES. 
These pictures are in Colours, and have been reproduced from 
drawings in Water Colours by CYRIL WARD and PATTEN 
WILSON. ‘They are printed on stout cards suitable for 
framing. Each picture is 24 inches by 18 inches, printed on 
a card 36 inches by 25 inches. 

The Font. 


Se Curch and Church- 

yard, The Choir, Organ and 

The Chureh Porch. Pulpit. . 

The Interior of the Church. The danctuary. 
Price 2s. 6d. net each picture. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783, 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, w. 
THE SPECTATOR. 


Terms of Subscription. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE, 











Half- 


Yearly, - Quarterly. 
intating postage to any part of the United — 
oa sc, gg A iene aca Tac: me DS Wien OTS 'S sce 072 
cluding postage to any of the British 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, 
India, China, Japan, &¢. 0. ecccssseseocc oe Oa. om 8.0 8 2 


BROADWAY HOUSE LIST 


LIFE IS A DREAM Cr. 8vo. By RICHARD CURLE 
LIFE IS A DREAM 6s. By RICHARD CURLE 


“Told by one who has an assured mastery of his material.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 
‘ “He nearly always keeps you right in the midst of ordinary, brutal life, bat 
in close touch at the same time with some curious, or sombre, or imaginative 
mind often representing the dream that may be more vital than life itself.” 
—The Times. 


WOMEN WORKERS IN SEVEN 
PROFESSIONS: A Study of their Economic Conditions 
and Prospects. Edited for the Studies Committee of the 
Fabian Women’s Group by EDITH J. MORLEY, University 
College, Reading. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. Prospectus free. 

The selected professions are Teaching, Medicine, Nursing, 

Sanitary Inspection and Health Visiting, Civil Service, Secretary- 

ships and Clerkships, and the Stage. 





MODERNITIES. py norace B. SAMUEL. 


Essays partly reprinted from the Fortnightly Review on 
contemporary movements in Art and Thought, and on the 
men and women who are identified with them. Demy 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 





THE VILLAIN AS HERO IN 
ELIZABETHAN TRAGEDY. By CLARENCE 
VALENTINE BOYER, Department of English, University 
of Illinois. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

An essay in Comparative Literature, tracing back to Seneca 
the origin of plays in which the villain is the hero. Dr. Boyer 
elucidates the specific influence of Machiavelli on the type, and 
offers a novel study of the literary aspect of Machiavellism. 








THE COMEDIES OF GEORGE 
CHAPMAN. Edited with Introductions and Notes by 
THOMAS MARC PARROTT, Ph.D., Professor of English 
Literature at Princeton University. Large crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE NEW COVENANT. 4 cvevisea 
version of The New Testament (A.V.). By the Rev. E. E. 
CUNNINGTON, Vicar of Lilangarron, Herefordshire. 
Feap. 8vo. 3s. net. French morocco, 4s. net; Persian 
morocco, 5s. net. 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE 
NEW COLONIES UNDER LORD MILNER. by 
W. BASIL WORSFOLD, Author of “Lord Milner’s Work 
in South Africa, 1897-1902.” 2 vols. 25s. net. 


“Tt was well worth doing, this carefully documented history of a grent 
Imperial work . . . his business first and foremost is to explain, to tell the 
whole story ; and he has provided the full background without which under- 
standing is futile.”—The Times, 











LUTHER: A Biography. py narr- 
MANN GRISAR, S.J. Authorized Translation. In 6 vols. 
Vol. III. now ready. Demy 8vo, 12s. net each. 

Vols. I. (second impression in the press) and IT. already issued. 


“Not merely a book to be reckoned with; it is one with which we cannot 
dispense.’’—Athenzum, 











NICHOLAS BREAKSPEAR, 

HADRIAN IV: The Only English Pope. A Biography 
of a Famous Englishman. By the Rev. HORACE K. MANN. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 








THE FOXHOUND OF THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY: The Breeding and Work of 
the Kennels of England. By CUTHBERT BRADLEY. 
16 Plates in Colour, 16 Plates in Black-and-White, 83 Ilus- 
trations, and 10 Maps. Half-leather. Sup.-roy. 8vo. 21s. net. 


HANDBOOK OF PHOTOMICRO- 
GRAPHY. By H. LLOYD HIND, B.Se., F.LC., and 
W. BROUGH RANDLES, B.Sc., Lecturer in Biology, Derby 
Technical College. With 44 Plates and 71 Textual Iilus- 
trations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 








DICTIONARY OF MEDIEVAL 
ROMANCE AND ROMANCE WRITERS. By LEWIS 
SPENCE. 8s. 6d. net. 

“A fascinating volume. To scan the pages is like dipping one’s hands intoa 

bow! of pot-pourri—the fragrance of dead roses arises, visions of past summers 

return.”’—Saturday Review. 


HOW TO ARGUE SUCCESS- 

FULLY. An Exposition of the Principles and Methods of 

Argument. By WM. MACPHERSON, M.A. Day Training 

College, London University. Feap. 8vo. 1s. net (postage 3d.) 
Write for Spring List of New Books to 

Messrs. ROUTLEDGE and KEGAN PAUL, 








1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


Broadway House, 68-74 Carter Lane, London, E.C. 
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Heinemann’s New Books’! 


IN TERNA TI ONAL POLI 7 7 & 
NORMAN ANGELL. Author of “ The Great siresian. ” 3s. 6d. net. 
“ The whole book, expresses the spirit of a genius.” —D. CHRONICLE. 


2nd IMPRESSION. 


PRISONS AND PRISONERS. 


By LADY CONSTANCE LYTTON. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
“ A fascinating, poignant litile work.” —DaiLy CHRONICLE. 


THE REAL MEXICO. 
FYFE. With Map. 6s. net. 
* _ ae, entertaining, and i eympathetie.” *"—Daity News. 


VALE ! By GEORGE MOORE, completing 
AND FAREWELL.” Previously published: 1. 
2. “SALVE.” Each Crown 8vo. 6s. 


a GuosE says: “ This is a wonderful book.” 


THE COURT OF PEKING. 


(Annals and Memoirs.) By EDMUND BACKHOUSE and 
J. O. P. BLAND. Authors of “China under the Empress 
Dowager.” Royal 8vo. Illustrated. 16s. net. 


“Of abeorbing interest.”.—Tuz Times. 


REMINISCENCES OF MY LIFE. 


By HENRY HOLIDAY. Beautifully Illus. Ryl. 8vo. 16s. net. 


THE PANAMA CANAL. » +. 3 


HASKIN, 


THE MELTING POT. 


ZANGWILL. As ~~ ed at the Queen’s Theatre. 


LATEST FICTION. 


LITANIES of LIFE } By Kathleen Watson. 
LATER LITANIES Each 2s. 6d. net. 


By HAMILTON 





“HAIL 
“AVE”; 


By F. J. 


Illus. from photographs. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 





By ISRAEL 
2s. 6d. net. 





A LADY AND HER HUSBAND 
(2nd Impr.) Amber Reeves. 


WHEN GHOST MEETS GHOST 
(2nd Impr.) Wm. De Morgan. 
SMALL SOULS Louis Couperus. 


THE BUSINESS OF A GENTLEMAN 
(2nd Impr.) H. N, Dickinson. 
KATYA. Franz de Jessen. 
THE MILKY WAY (3rd Impr.) 
. Tennyson Jesse. 6s. 
Dostoevsky. 3s. 6d. net. 


6s. 


6s. 


6s. 
6s. 


THE POSSESSED. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE OF 
GREAT BRITAIN 
By 
ROBERT MOSES, Ph.D., B.A.(Jurisprudence), Oxon. 
Edited by the Faculty of Political Science of Columbia University. 
Royal 8vo. Cloth, 10s. 4d. 
P. S. KING & SON, ORCHARD HOUSE, WESTMINSTER. 


OOKS.—Walpole’s Letters, large paper copy on hand- 
made paper, 16 vols., 27 10s.; Yeats, Collected Works, 8 vols., £3 3s.; 
Foster's Chats ou Old Miniatures, 10s. 6d. for 5s. 64.; Aune Pratt’ 3 Wild 
Flowers, 2 vols., 6s. 6d. Cavendish, The Whist able, a Treas ry of Notes on 
the Royal Game, 31s. ba. for 6s. Terrible Tales from the French, German, 
Spanish and Italian, 4 vols., 6s. Wilsou’ 8 Tales of the Borders, 3 vols., 2ls.; 
Aijpine Journal, vols. 1 to 16 "and Index, 17 vols., calf gilt, £20, Send 
also fi or Catalogue. J] have always 100,000 Bargai: 18 OD hand. If you want a book 
and have failed to find it elsewhere try me. I am also the largest Buyer in the 
Provinces. —BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Jobo BrightSt., BIRMINGHAM, 


Paper, 8s. Inland Postage, 


The INDEX to the SPECTATOR ts published halj-yearly, from 
January to June, and from July to December, on the third Saturday in January 
and July. Cloth Jor the Half-yearly Volumes may Le obtained through any 


Lookseller or Newsagent or from the Ogice at Is, Od. t, 1s. Od, 


NOTICE, 


Cases 


each, 


By pos 





MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S _Usr. 


Mies Jenkinson's New Novel. 


BARBARA LYNN. pty emmy JENKINSON, 


Author of “ Silverwool” and “ The Soul of Unrest,’ 


Trmes.—" Miss Jenkinson works by , means of an ima 
Sinative 
which, in n its measure, is of fine quality.” ~~ 


ee 
— 


Now at all Geutuetnne? 7 Libraries. 
THE LIFE OF ADMIRAL sip 
HARRY RAWSON. By Lieut. GEOFFREY 


RAWSON,R.I.M. With M: 7 and Illustrations. 125. 6d. net 


Times.—“Sir Harry Rawson's record is well worth preserving 
worth studying.” 3, and well 


A CLIMBER IN NEW ZEALAND. 
By MALCOLM ROSS. With numerous beautiful lilustrations 
from the author’s photographs of New Zealand mountaig 
scenery. 1 vol. 15s, net. 


KULU AND LAHOUL. an account of 


My Latest Climbing Journeys in the 
Himalaya. By Lieut.-Col. the Hon. C. G. BRUCE, M.YV.0, 
6th Gurkha Rifles, Author of “Twenty Years in the 
Himalaya.” With numerous Illustrations ‘from t the author's 
photo; graphs anda Map. lvol. 12s, 6d. net. 


ESSAYS ON FAITH AND IM MOR. 
TALITY. By GEORGETYRRELL. Arranged, with Inte 
duction, by M. D. Perre, his Biographer. 5s. net. 





To be Fublished Next Week. 


RICHARD CORFIELD OF SOMALI. 
LAND. By H. F. PREVOST-BATTERSBY, War Corm 
spondent of The Morning Post in South Africa and Somaliland 
With Map and Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE ORIGIN OF ATTIC COMEDY. 
By F. M. CORNFORD, Fellow and Lecturer of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, Author of “Thucydides Mythistoricus,” 
“From Religion to Philosophy,” &c. 8s. 6d. net. 

EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 Maddox St, W. 


London $ 


| WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO.’S List 


The New Volume by CANON NEWBOLT. 


THE WORLD. 


By Rev. W.C. E. NEWBOLT, Canon of St. Paul’s. Price 1s. 6d.net 

The main object of the book is to emphasize and develop the 
fact that the evil which is around us and about us, as summarized 
by St. John under the title of “The World,” is organized and 
skilfully planned. 

OTHER VOLUMES BY CANON NEWDBOLT. 
THE HOLY TRINITY AND DAILY LIFE. 
Cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 


CONFIRMATION & HOW TO PREPARE FOR IT. 
Cloth, ls. 6d. net. 


A New Book by CANON ADDERLEY. 


MAKING UP YOUR MIND. 


Suggestions for Thought and Prayer for those who wish to apply 
their reli; gion to everyday life. 
Arranged for the weekdays in Lent by the Rev. the Hon. JAMES 
ADDERLEY, Hon. Canon of Birmingham. Cloth, 1s. 6d. net 
ALSO BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
THE CREED AND REAL LIFE. 
With Introduction by the BISHOP OF LINCOLN. 
Price 2s. 6d. net. 


The New Volume by CANON PETER GREEN. 


STUDIES IN THE CROSS. 
By the Rev. PETER GREEN, Canon of Manchester. 
Cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 

OTHER BOOKS BY CANON GREEN. 
STUDIES IN THE DEVOTIONAL LIFE. 


STUDIES IN POPULAR THEOLOGY. 
Cloth, Is. 6d. net each. 


THE GLORY OF GOING ON. 
By the Right Rev. WILLIAM COLLINS, D.D., Bishop of Gibraltar. 
From the Addresses Given in the Home of the Epiphany, Truro. 
Cloth boards, ls. Gd, net. 





WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & CO., Ltd., 3 and 4 Patern ster 
Buildings, London, E.C,; and 44 Victoria Street, S.W. 
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76S Pages. 
CHAMBERS’S 

CONCISE GAZETTEER 
OF THE WORLD. 


NEW EDITION. 


Ready in April. Gs. net. 


REVISED IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE WORLD'S 
LATEST AVAILABLE CENSUS & STATISTICAL FIGURES. 
PRONOUNCING STATISTICAL 

TOPOGRAPHICAL HISTORICAL 


Edited by D. PATRICK, LL.D. 
Assisted by WM. GEDDIE, M.A., B.Sc. 





Ready in April. 
LARGE 


CHAMBERS’S /7rvre 
ENGLISH DICTIONARY 


ENLARGED EDITION. 


WITH SUPPLEMENT CONTAINING 39 PAGES OF 
ADDITIONAL WORDS AND PHRASES. 
Cloth, 12s. Gd. 1302 Pages. Half-Moro, 18s, 
the English Language, giving the 
Explanation, Pronunciation, and Etymology of Words; together 
with Compound Phrases, Technical Teé in use in the Arts and 
Sciences, Scotticisms, Americanisms, &c. 


A Library Dictionary of 


rms 


W. &R. CHAMBERS, LTD., 33 Soho Sq., London, W.; & Edinburgh 


“ANOTHER SHILLING SMILER” 


—Glasgow Herald. 





By the Authors of 
“WISDOM WHILE YOU WAIT,” &c., 
and GEORGE MORROW 


ALL THE PAPERS 


A ROLLICKING JOURNALISTIC REVUE 


1 / = net 
Not 9# for 4* but a Shillingsworth for 12¢ 


READ “ALL THE PAPERS” 
ON “THE SPECTATOR” 








A Complete Guide to the Fourth Estate 
A Rebound from Redundancy 


Avoid boredom and Read it and see What is life without 
the year's press What our papers do for us _ the daily press ? 
im one gulp How our papers do for us A 


WHAT ALL THE PAPERS SAY: 


MANCHESTER CITY NEWS—“ It hits off in lively fashion the character- 
istics and the foibles of the leading newspapers in the bow cme 
REFEREE —" More laughs to the page than many stage revues have to the 
+ half an hour of continues merriment.’ 
MANCHESTER GU ARDIAN.—“ Admirably amusing.’ 
» LIVERPOOL COURIER.—“ A smile on every page and a jolly good laugh on 


SUNDAY TIMES.—“ An excellent piece of fooling.’ 


aMANCHESTER DAILY DISPATCH.—“ ‘The best known of the London 
ly and weekly journals are potted with a comic fidelity that recalls the late 
- Pelissier . . : a feast of fun.’ 


BRITISH WEEKLY.—“ Wonderfully clever and entertaining.” 
Every Bookstali sells ALL THE PAPERS 





LONDON: 


sin LTo. 


ISAAC PiTMAN & SONS, 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 


BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 
HENRY JAMES. 
Notes of a Son and Brother. 
By HENRY JAMES. With Portraits. 8vo. 12s. net. 


*,* This is the second part of what may be described as the 
Autobiography of Mr. Henry James, the first volume of which 
appeared last epring under the title of “ A Small Boy and Others.” 





VOL. It. JUST PUBLISHED. 
Macaulay’s History of England. 
Illustrated Edition. ruitea ty o. 1. 


FIRTH, M.A. With 900 Illustrations, including 44 in 
Colour, and Photogravure Portrait. In 6 vols. (Published 
Quarterly). Super Royal 8vo. Vols. I. and IL 10s, 6d, 
net each. 

*,* Illustrated Prospectus post free on application, 


The ai mporary Review.-—‘‘The work will be a valued addition 


to many libraries.’ 


The Reformation in Germany. 
By HENRY C. VEDDER, Professor of Church Histo wy in 
Crozer Theological Seminary. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net, 


MILITARY ART. 


The Principles of War Histori- 


cally Illustrated. By Maj r-General FE. A 
ALTHAM, C.B., C.M.G. Vol. L, with an Introduction by 
General Sir HORACE L. SMITH-DORRIEN, G.C.B., D.S.0., 
&c., and a separate Volume of Maps. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

[ Military Text-Books. 


*,* An attempt to illustrate the principles set forth in Field 
Service Regulations, Part I., by a study of recent campaigns. 


ART. 


The Pigments and Mediums of 
the Old Masters. With a special chapter 


on the Microphotographic Study of Brushwork. By A. P. 
LAURIE, M.A., D.Se., Professor of Chemistry to the Royal 


Academy, London. With 34 Plates. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

Tur Mornine Posr.—* This is a most ivstructive and interesting volume 
The researches described in its pages were undertaken with a definite objeet, 
and on the whole their results may be extremely valuable in fixing the date of 
a painting and revealing the characteristic brushwork of the artist, thus 


placing at the service of students and connoisseurs methods of identification 
that should prove helpful iu detecting forgeries.’ 


THEOLOGY. 
FOURTH AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


The Passing of War. 4 study in Things 
that make for Peace. By WILLIAM LEIGHTON GRANE, 
Vicar of Cobham, Surrey, Prebendary of Chichester, 189% 
Author of “ Hard Sayings of Jesus Christ,” &c. Fourth and 
Cheaper Edition. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


Christianity Between Sundays. 
By GEORGE HODGES, Dean of the Episcopal Theological 
School, Cambridge, Mass. New aud Revised Edition. Crown 


8vo. 5s. Gd. net. 

The Battles of Peace. py cronces 
HODGES, Dean of the Episcopal Theological Sel q 
Cambridge, Mass. New and Revised Edition. Crown Sve. 


5s. 6d. net. 


The Heresy of Cain. 
HODGES, Dean of the Episcopal Theological 
Cambridge, Mass. New and Revised Edition. 
5s. 6d. net. 


By GEORGE 
Schox 
Crown Svo, 


SCIENCE, 


Astrology in Medicine. The Fitzpatrick 
Lectures delivered before the Royal College of Physicians on 
November 6 and 11,1913. With Addendum on Saints and 
Signs. By CHARLES ARTHUB MERCIER, M.D., Fellow 
of the College. Globe Svo. 2s. net. 


India-Rubber Laboratory Prac- 





tice. By W. A. CASPAKIL, , Ph.D. P.LC. TMbustrated. 
Crown Svo, 5s, net, 
MACMILLAN & CO., LTD, LONDON. 
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Cambridge University Press 





Second Characters or The Language 


of Forms. By the Right Honourable ANTHONY, 
EARL OF SHAFTESBURY, Author of Characteristics. 
Edited by BENJAMIN RAND, Ph.D., Harvard University. 
Demy 8vo. 7s 6d net. 


Greek Sculpture and Modern Art. 
Two Lectures delivered to the students of the Royal Academy 
of London by Sir CHARLES WALDSTEIN, Litt.D., 
Ph.D., L.H.D. With 78 plates. Demy 8vo. 7s 6d net. 


Essays and Studies Presented to 
William Ridgeway, Disney Professor of 


Archaeology and Brereton Reader in Classics in the 
University of Cambridge, on his Sixtieth Birthday, 6 August, 
1913. Edited by E. C. QUIGGIN, M.A., Ph.D. With 
portrait in photogravure, 17 plates, and 71 illustrations in 
the text. Royal 8vo. 25s net. 


The Cambridge History of English 
Literature. Volume X. ie Age of Johnson. 
Edited by SIR A. W. WARD, Litt.D., F.B.A., and A. R. 
WALLER, M.A. Royal 8vo. Price 93 net, in buckram; in 
half-morocco, 15s net. 


Lectures on Dryden. _ poetiverea 
VERRALL, Litt.D. Edited by MARGARET 
VERRALL. Demy 8vo. Vs 6d net. 


by A. W. 
DE G. 


Collected Literary Essays, Classical 


and Modern. py A. w. VERRALL, Litt. 
Edited by M. A. BAYFIELD, M.A. and J. D. DUFF, 
M.A. Vith a Memoir and a portrait in photogravure. 
Demy 8vo. 10s 6d net. 


Outlines of Victorian Literature. py 
HUGH WALKER, LL.D., and Mrs. HUGH WALKER. 
Demy 8ve. 3s net. 


The Pronunciation of English 
Scotland. py wiLtiaAM GRANT, M.A. 


83 6d net. Cambridge Primers of Pronunciation. 


Tay - ° 
New School Books, Further particulars of any of 
these books will be sent post free on request :— 
A Source Book of English History. Edited by A. D. 
INNES, M.A, Velume Li. 1603-1815 a.p, Illustrated. 3s 6d. 
A Primer of English Literature. By W. T. Youne, M.A. 
School edition in limp cloth, ls, 
Kingsley: The Heroes. Text, with illustrations and pro- 
ucuncing dictionary of proper names, Limp cloth, Is, 
The Granta Shakespeare. New Volumes:—A Midsummer 
Vight’s Dream and ‘he Merchant of Venice. Edited by J. H. 
LOBBAN, M.A. ls each, 
Der Zuave, Adapted from Hacklinder’s Ein Schloss in den 
Ardennen. Edited by G. T. UNGOED, M.A. 2s. 
An Atlas of Commercial Geography. Compiled by 
FAWCETT “et Containing an Introduction, 48 coloured maps, 
3s Od uet, 


in 


Crown 8vo. 


Pott Svo. 


aud an index. 


The Economics of Everyday Life. 
A First Book of Economic Study. By J’. H. PENSON, M.A., 
Lecturer in Modern History and Economics at Pembroke 
College, Oxford. Part I. Production, Eachange and Distri- 
bution. Crown 8vo. 3s net. 


Photo-Electricity. py arrnur t. 
D.Se., B.A. With 40 text figures. 
Cambridge Physical Series. 


HUGHES, 
Demy 8vo. 6s net. 


The Respiratory Function of the Blood. 
By JOSEPH BARCROFT, M.A., B.Sc, F.R.S. With 156 
text figures. Royal 8vo. 18s net. 


Cambridge 


London 


Loxpon: Printed by L, Urcorr Gut & Sox, Lrp., 
“SPECTATOR” 





University Press 


at the London and County Printing Works, Drury Lane, W.C.; 
(Limited), at theix Viice, No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Saturday, March 14:h, lols 


The Reign of Henry the Fifth. 3, sayns 
HAMILTON WYLIE, M.A; D.Litt. Volume I (1413-1415) 
Royal 8vo. 25s net. : 


Bartolus of Sassoferrato. nis Position in the 
History of Medieval Political Thought. By CECIL Nn 
SIDNEY WOOLF, M.A. Crown 8vo. 7s 6d net, The 
Thirlwall Prize Essay, 1913. 


The Cambridge Medieval History, 


Volume Hl. pianned by J. B. BURY, M.A. Edited 
by H. M. GWATKIN, M.A., and J. P. WHITNEY, BD. 
Volume II, The Rise of the Saracens andéhe Foundation of the 
Western Empire. With a portfolio of maps. Royal 8yo, 
20s net. 


Nestorius and His Placein the History of 


Christian Doctrine. py rriepricu 1oors, 
D.D., Phil.D., Professor of Church History in the University 
of Halle-Wittenberg, Germany. Crown 8vo. 3s 6d net. 


and Suffering. 


Forgiveness 
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